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A LITERARY APPROACH: II 
by 
SUSIE I. TUCKER 


University of Bristol 


New TESTAMENT writers were saturated with Old Testament literature: 
this is obvious when they use quotations with little respect for the original 
context, as it seems to us. But the link may be as much literary as theological. 
In Ezekiel xlvii, 12 we come on the imagery of the trees: 


And by the river upon the bank thereof on this side and on that side, shall grow 
all trees for meat, whose leaf shall not fade, neither shall the fruit thereof be con- 
sumed: it shall bring forth new fruit according to his months, because their waters 
they issued out of the sanctuary, and the fruit thereof shall be for meat and the leaf 
thereof for medicine. 


[his passage reappears in chapter xxii of the Revelation, concentrated and 


heightened: 


And he shewed me a pure river of water of life, clear as crystal, proceeding out 
of the throne of God and of the Lamb. In the midst of the street of it, and of either 
side of the river, was there the tree of life, which bare twelve manner of fruits, and 
yielded her fruit every month: and the leaves of the tree were for the healing of the 


nations. 


Similarly, the four horses of the Apocalypse (Revelation vi, Zechariah vi) 
—white, red, black and pale, are a new manifestation of Zechariah’s beasts, 
ted, black, white and bay. The picture of Death on his pale horse has seized 
hold of European imagination: so has another haunting figure—Death the 
Reaper—which comes from Jeremiah ix, where “death is come up into our 
windows, and is entered into our palaces, to cut off the children from with- 
out and the young men from the streets. . .. Even the carcases of men shall 
fall as dung upon the open field, and as the handful after the harvest-man, 
and none shall gather them’. 
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Personification and allegory are useful devices, but they need watching 
to make sure we do not see fact in what is patently allegory or allegory in 
what is really fact. For example, the little story of Jonah, the miraculous 
fish (not said to be a whale, though the medieval author of that entertaining 
poem Patience was sure it was, like many lesser men since), and the fate of 
Nineveh which has been a sad strain on the literally-minded. This allegorical 
plea for tolerance of other nations will make its point if for “Nineveh’ we 
substitute Moscow, Pekin, Washington, London—whatever ‘great city’ 
stands for the policies we most dislike. 

On the other hand, what about Solomon’s Song? Like Hamlet, it is full 
of quotations—‘the rose of Sharon and the lily of the valleys’; ‘stay me with 


flagons, comfort me with apples’; ‘the winter is past, the rain is over and 





gone’; ‘my beloved is mine and I am his’; ‘fair as the moon, clear as the 
sun, and terrible as an army with banners’; and that most misapplied of 
phrases ‘until the day break and the shadows flee away’. 

The expressions have been applied in mystical writings as symbols of the 
love of Christ for the church, of the response of the devoted heart, of the 
relation between God and the individual soul. The Jews had interpreted 
the book as an allegory of Solomon’s love of wisdom. Not many in the 
heyday of medieval mystical literature would have agreed that wisdom’s 
name was woman, but there seems no doubt that what we have here is really 
a collection of sheer secular love lyrics, some perhaps almost too sensuous 
for western taste, but often exquisite. To let them make their own impact, 
we should read them in forgetfulness of the allegorical chapter-summaries 
provided so carefully by the Vulgate, the Geneva Bible and the Authorised 
Version alike. 

Not all the imagery of the Old Testament is beautiful: there is a strong 
strain of realism in the more sordid sense of that word, as this selection of 


similes will make plain: 


As a bowing wall shall ye be, and as a tottering fence. (Psalm Ixii. 3). 

The earth shall reel to and fro like a drunkard, and shall be removed like a cottage. 
(Isaiah xxiv, 20). 

Moab shall be troden down under him, even as straw is troden down for the 
dunghill. (Ibid. xxv, 10) 

... they have caused Egypt to err in every work thereof, as a drunken man stagger- 
eth in his vomit. (Ibid. xix, 14). 

And the people shall be as the burnings of lime: as thorns cut up shall they be 
burnt in the fire. (Ibid. soxxiii, 12). 


At greater length, the beginning of Micah iii will show what can be done 
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in English with curt, stark monosyllables: it is an appeal to the princes of 


Israel: 


Who hate the good and love the evil, who pluck off their skin from off them, and 
their flesh from off their bones: Who also eat the flesh of my people, and flay their 
skin from off them, and they break their bones and chop them in pieces as for the 
pot and as flesh within the caldron. Then shall they cry unto the Lord, but he will 
not hear them: he will even hide his face from them at that time, as they have behaved 
themselves ill in their doings. 


For satire, we can look at the little vignette in Isaiah iii, which has caught 
for ever ‘the daughters of Zion’ who are haughty and ‘walk with stretched 
forth necks and wanton eyes, walking and mincing as they go, and making 
atinkling with their feet’. Some of the best pieces of satire are on the makers 
and worshippers of idols, for example in Isaiah xliv, 9-20, and Jeremiah 
x, I-16. 

Judas Maccabeus, the Jewish leader in the 2nd Century B.c. against the 
oppression of Antiochus Epiphanes, was regarded in the middle ages as one 
of the Nine Worthies. Much of the two books on his times is occupied 
with pretty dull history and with ritual problems hard for us to share: but 
they have their moments. Before the last battle, one of his followers tries 
to persuade him to a prudent retreat from overwhelming odds. Then Judas 
said, ‘God forbid that I should do this thing, and flee away from them: if 
our time be come, let us die manfully for our brethren and let us not staine 
our honour’. (I Macc. ix, 10). That has the authentic ring of heroic saga. 

The Wisdom Literature is well represented in Proverbs, Job and Eccle- 
siastes in the Old Testament Canon, and in Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus and parts 
of the first two books of Esdras in the Apocrypha. The Book of Job should 
be included in any reading of Old Testament Literature, and indeed some 
of the noblest meditative writing is to be found in these books, as well as 
some of the shrewdest social comment. And at times there is a sudden flash 
of magnificence, like the two verses of II Esdras vii, 12, 13 which contrast 
the ignoble present with that lost golden age which the human heart finds 
it so difficult to give up: 


Then were the entrances of this world made narrow, full of sorrow and travail: 
they are but few and evil, full of perils and very painful. For the entrances of the 
elder world were wide and sure, and brought immortal fruit. 


It is not so long ago that those who looked to the Bible as a body of 
doctrine rather than as literature thought all parts of it to be of equal value: 
probably now most Christians would agree that the much shorter New 
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Testament, as a spiritual document, is worth all the Old Testament put 
together. But the same cannot be said of it as literature in its original form, 
Very little of it could claim any literary qualities beyond clarity and cogency, 
The Greek texts were written in the ordinary everyday language of the time, 
neither archaic nor high-flown, and there is no denying that the Authorised 
Version produces effects that are quite at variance with those of the original. 
St. Luke’s Gospel and the Book of the Acts are the work of a cultured 
Hellene, though the hymns he inserts owe their force to Hebrew tradition. 
In the Acts, it is the eye-witness account of perils and adventures by land 
and sea that is compelling. St. John’s Gospel deals with events and ideas 
that deserve a lofty style, and get it in our version. Vigour and speed char- 
acterise St. Mark. And the Parables, wherever recorded are perfect cameos, 
clear-cut, vivid and compact. The Pauline Letters are the closely-reasoned 
arguments of a man of deep learning and the impassioned appeals of a man 
of burning moral and spiritual experience, but the Authorised Version is 
not the best approach to them. The poet speaks in the hymn of love in 
I Corinthians xiii, or in the hammer-blows of the rhetorical questions at the 
end of the Epistle to the Romans, viii, 31-39. And in the courteous little 
note to Philemon about his runaway slave, it is the Roman gentleman who 
writes as well as the Christian pastor. 

The finest piece of writing in the New Testament in English is probably 
The Book of the Revelation, and that, so Greek scholars tell us, is due 
entirely to the fact that the Authorised Version translators rendered it into 
the highest style they knew, regardless of the quality of the writing they 
had before them. The Revelation has been described as hardly Greek in 
the original, but full of foreign idioms abrupt and barely grammatical.! 


But if we look at the Authorised Version as a work of art in its own right 
we can be glad of the perversity which gave us this sort of thing: 


And I saw another mighty angel come down from heaven, cloathed with a cloud 
and a rainbow was upon his head, and his face was as it were the sun, and his feet 
as pillars of fire. . . . (Revelation x, 1). 


or the profound simplicity of this: 


And when I saw him, I fell at his feet as dead: and he laid his right hand upon me, 
saying unto me, Fear not; I am the first and the last; I am he that liveth and was 
dead; and behold I am alive for evermore, Amen; and have the keys of hell and of 


death. (Ibid. i, 17, 18). 


1E. E. Kellett, Reconsiderations, C.U.P. 1928. 
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Or consider the vivid picture at the beginning of chapter xii: 


And there appeared a great wonder in heaven, a woman cloathed with the sun 
and the moon under her feet, and upon her head a crown of twelve stars: 


‘Sublimity’, said Coleridge,! ‘is Hebrew by birth’—and the Revelation is 
Hebrew by inspiration. ‘Longinus’ had seen the same quality centuries ear- 
lier, for he quoted by way of illustration in his treatise On the Sublime the 
passage in Genesis which runs in the Authorised Version: ‘And God said, 


} Let there be light: and there was light’. (Genesis i, 3). From the first book 


of the Bible to the last, it is a quality which is never lost and is often enhanced 
in the translation produced by the learned divines to whom the Hampton 
Court Conference entrusted the making of the Authorised Version of the 
Bible. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR READING: HISTORY, TRANSLATORS, LITERARY CRITICISM 


A. W. POLLARD, Records of the English Bible (esp. the Introduction). 

Relevant pages in c. s. Lewis, The Sixteenth Century; D. BUSH, The Earlier Seventeenth 
Century. [Oxford History of English Literature. ] 

§, L. GREENSLADE, The Work of William Tindale, with an Essay on Tindale and the 
English Language by G. D. BONE. 

Chapter on More and Tindale in rR. w. CHAMBERS’ Man’s Unconquerable Mind. 

2 A. KNOX, On Englishing the Bible, is a stimulating discussion of the problems of 
translation. 

Relevant pages in BRADLEY, The Making of English. 

Relevant pages in C. L. WRENN, The English Language. 

In H. WHEELER ROBINSON, The Bible in its Ancient and English Versions: Ch. V by 
craAIGIE on the English Versions to Wyclif; Ch. VI and Ch. VII on the Authorised 
Version by J. 1saacs. This last is the best of all comment on the language, style 
and influence of the English Bible. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR READING IN THE BOOK ITSELF 
Narrative 
The Wooing of Rebekah. Genesis xxiv. 
The Life of Joseph. Genesis xxxxvii, xxcxix-l. 
The Death of Sisera. Judges iv. 
Jephthah’s Daughter. Judges xi. 
The Adventures of Samson. Judges xiii-xvi. 
The Books of Ruth, Esther, Judith, Tobit. 
The Saga of David. I Samuel xvi to end of Book; II Samuel-I Kings ii. 
The Death of Saul. I Chronicles x. 


1 Table Talk, July 25th 1832. 
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Solomon in all his glory. II Chronicles ix. 
Daniel. Daniel i—vi. 
The Nativity narrative. St. Luke ii. 
Paul at Ephesus. Acts xix 21-41. 
His sea-voyage. Acts xxvii-—xxvill, 14. 
Wisdom or Gnomic Literature 
Book of Job. 
Passages in praise of Wisdom: Proverbs iii, 13-19; Proverbs viii; The Wisdom of 
Solomon vii, 22-viii, 9. 
The virtuous woman. Proverbs xxxi, 10 to end. 
Her opposite. Proverbs vii. 
The virtuous woman and her opposite. Ecclesiasticus xxv. 
“Vanity of Vanities’. Ecclesiastes, end of last chapter. 
The occupations of men. Ecclesiasticus xxxviii, 24 sq. 
Human misery. Ecclesiasticus xl, 1-10. 
Natural Beauty. Ecclesiasticus xliii. 
‘Let us now praise famous men’. Ecclesiasticus xliv, 1-15. 
‘Let us crown our selves with rosebuds’. The Wisdom of Solomon ii. 
The souls of the righteous. The Wisdom of Solomon iii, 1-9. 
Selected Psalms 
xviii, xxii, xlv, 1, xv, boxxviii, xci, cvii, cix, cxxxvii, cxlviii. 
Satire and Invective 
Against Idols. Jeremiah x, 1-16; Isaiah xliv, 9-20. 
The Fall of Tyre. Ezekiel xxvii. 
False Shepherds. Ezekiel xxxiv, 1-10. 
Elegy 
David’s Lament over Saul and Jonathan. II Samuel i, 17-27. 
Love Lyrics 
The Song of Songs (Solomon’s Song, Canticles). 
Poetic Passages from Isaiah 
The down-to-earth imagery of Ch. i. 
The lyrical exaltation of xl. 
The dramatic dialogue of lxiii, 1-14. 
Pauline Prose 
Hymn to Love. I Corinthians xiii. 
The Whole Armour of God. Ephesians vi, 10-20. 
“What shall we then say... 2?” Romans viii, 31-37. 
Letter to Philemon. 


Vision Literature 
The Valley of Dry Bones. Ezekiel xxxvii. 
Dies Ire. Joel ii, 1-11. 
Revelation i and xxii. 
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SET BOOKS: XI 
JULIUS CAESAR 
by 
T. R. BARNES 


Senior English Master, Bishop Wordsworth’s School, Salisbury 














Jutrus CAESAR’ has a kind of old-timer status in schools; it’s a hack- 
neyed class-room favourite, this play; it might almost have been designed 
to be a set book. It has a plain exciting story, quite suitable for mixed 
audiences. No bawdy, no sex, nothing nasty; no enseamed beds, no pluck- 
ing of nipples from boneless gums, no putting out of eyes; just a nice, clean 
political assassination done from the very best of motives, by a very decent 

fellow—an old Stoic, actually. Moreover, it is most useful for dramatic 
work, since those who are too dim to read can bellow ‘We will be satisfied’ 
and so on to their hearts’ content, and thus participate, in their fashion, in 
English Literature. More drilled dull lessons must have been forced word 
by word down more reluctant throats about Julius Caesar than about any 
other of the Bard’s productions. But for all that, it remains a good play to 
start on for serious Shakespeare study, largely because it can be treated on 
so many different levels. After all, the first question for the teacher is not 
so much “What is this play about?’ as ‘How much of this play can this 
particular class be expected to understand, and what aspect of it will, for a 
start, appeal to them?’ 

Once the story is clear in its broad elements—the success of the conspiracy, 
followed by the failure of the conspirators, it seems to me that old-fashioned 
character analysis is not irrelevant. This sequence of “What happened to these 
people:’ followed by “What sort of people were they and why did they act 
as they did2’ corresponds to interests which children really have. A disci- 
plined approach to dealing with this problem will mean growing familiarity 
with the text, since no one should be allowed to express any opinion about 
any character without producing references to back it up. The work can, 
moreover, be divided up among the class, and individuals or groups can 
present their views for comment or criticism. The group system is a good 
one because you can see to it that your most intelligent pupils c -an be leaders; 
the less bright are more likely to have a shot at making an original contri- 
bution to discussion if they are one of a party of five or six than if they 
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are in their normal depressing position in the sump at the bottom of the 
class. Problems should be clearly specified, and with younger forms strictly 
limited. Don’t begin, for example, by setting a group to study Brutus; ask 
them to state clearly why they think he listened to Cassius in the first place, 
or what assumptions about the Roman state underly his speech to the crowd 
after Caesar’s death, and then how those assumptions compare with what 
we know of the Roman crowd, and what we know of the conspirators as 
a group. And two questions must dominate the whole proceeding. First, 
what is your opinion? and, second, what evidence do you base your Opinion 
on? From this work can spring any necessary paraphrasing, and the fact 
that the paraphrasing is done in order to solve difficulties of meaning and 
interpretation will prevent that most useful activity from being felt to be 
an end in itself, and therefore a mere sterile exercise. It should, I think, be 
emphasised that what may roughly be called the modern approach to Shake- 
speare, the discussion of themes, the analysis of imagery, the understanding 
of stage conventions and so on—an approach, I may say, with which I am 
thoroughly in sympathy—is only possible when the text is familiar, and for 
most school-children today, up to and including the Sixth Form, Shake- 
speare is a foreign tongue. Moreover they are brought up on the cinema, 
and accustomed to what they consider to be realism. Metaphors don’t come 
easy to minds dominated by the camera. 

The work outlined so far will obviously be enough for some forms. If 
they have taken apart some of the principal characters, examined their mo- 
tives, and put them back again into the play, they will probably welcome 
a change of text, and some entirely different work. One wants, too, to 
guard against children feeling they have ‘done’ a play, and that no more is 
to be learnt about it. When one or two points have been thoroughly studied 
it may be as well to leave that particular work and come back to it later, 
to deal with some of its other aspects. 

Julius Caesar is a good play to use as an introduction to what one might 
roughly call non-realistic methods of approach, the more so because it is in 
so many ways a realistic play. One might well go back to the plot, and 
consider the sequence of events, and ask why they follow one another as 
they do, and why Shakespeare has chosen to represent those events and not 
others. Things like the contrast between the two orations to the crowd, 
for example, or between Antony’s public and his private attitudes to the 
will, are easily understood, and easily seen to be matters of psychological 
realism. But if you can get the class to produce some relevant reasons for 
the murder of Cinna the poet, they may begin to see that the whole pattern 
of the play cannot be interpreted in terms of novelistic realism, or history 
text-book analysis. The form might think of themselves as producers of 
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the play, and consider whether much would be lost by cutting this scene. 
After all the instability and violence of the crowd have already been shown. 
Do we need more evidence of these qualities: At once we see that the scene 
provides the interval necessary for Antony to get to Octavius’s house (“And 
thither will I straight to visit him’), so that there is a technical reason for 
retaining it. Has it any other justification or is it just a fill-in? The central 
incident of the play is a murder; a high-class affair known as an assassination, 
but still, in it a man is killed. The central incident of this little scene is also 
a murder, a senseless piece of casual brutality, the result of the mischief, 
stirred up by Antony, taking what course it wills. To what extent must 
our response to this scene, and our realisation of its significant relation to 
the murder of Caesar modify our view of that murder? How important a 
part is it to take in our response to the whole play? In trying to answer 
questions like these the class may be brought to see that any complete 
response must be a very complicated business, and that the play itself is 
very much more complicated than appears at first sight; the dramatic con- 
fict cannot be plainly described in terms of black and white, right and 
wrong, nor the characters crudely divided into good and bad. 

It is when points like these are being made, that discussion of Elizabethan 
stage methods is relevant and really worth conducting. It is easy to see that 
this sort of effect, in which one scene as it were parodies another, or produces 
similar effects in a different social setting, or at a different emotional level, 
can only be grasped when the play goes rapidly; and these considerations 
may lead to a more intelligent view of ‘what is usually known as Shakespeare's 
‘comic relief’. This scene often is cut, and sometimes played as comedy. 
It should, of course, be horrible, the more so because of its irrationality. 

Again, is there any point in the little discussion about the sun rising, when 
the conspirators await the result of the muttered conversation (unheard by 
the audience) between Brutus and Cassius? We can see a technical reason 
for it; Cassius’s arguments have already been put at length, we know from 
his soliloquy that Brutus’s mind is made up, the material needn’t be repeated, 
and so the dispute about the sunrise fills a gap. Why did Shakespeare choose 
this theme? Has it any symbolic significance: What other references are 
there to the sun? Bright days bring forth adders. Does the scene imply 
that the conspiracy is doomed to failure, because the conspirators can’t agree 
about the sunrise, the revolution, that they hope to bring about? Or is it 
to consider too curiously to consider so? Is not the scene rather a poetic 
arabesque, a charming marginal decoration? Here the point must firmly 
be made that interpretation of detail must alw ays be disciplined by reference 
to the play as a whole. Bright schoolboy critics, like some of their adult 
counterparts, delight to mount hobby horses and chase hares. 
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The use of the supernatural is also a fertile subject for discussion. This is 
a difficult business—usually regarded as silly: we don’t believe that stuff any 
longer, and the hundred ghastly women are not as impressive as the finger 
of the birth-strangled babe. A bit of background is useful here—on omens, 
augurers, the Discovery of Witchcraft, what an Elizabethan audience would 
believe in or (more important) willingly suspend its disbelief in. And then 
enquire whether all this is any sillier than what the class accepts in its fay- 
ourite fiction, films or wireless programmes. Exhort them to make an effort 
of the imagination, and accept Shakespeare’s use of these beliefs, and try to 
find out what is the function of the supernatural bits, and what relation they 
have to the theme of the play. Some are symbols of social disorder; similar 


uses can be sought in other plays—a good chance for team work. But if 


these are signs from the gods, some of the humans cynically manipulate 
them for their own ends—the heart within the beast, for example. And 
how are we to relate all this with the ideas of fate and the power of man 
to control it? The famous quotation “The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our 
stars...’ can perhaps be fitted into the general pattern, the class can begin 
to see how the extraordinary nobility and pathos of 


Night hangs upon mine eyes; my bones would rest, 
That have but laboured to attain this hour. 


is a kind of resolution of that pattern, and how the lines draw their strength 
from being part of it. 

When Antony’s character was being studied, some of the class may have 
pointed to inconsistencies. Handsome, charming, a shrewd gambler, dis- 
honest, power-hungry, how can he make the ‘sincere’ oration over the dead 
Caesar? How can he be considered a fitting person to sum up the virtues 
of the dead Brutus? Here is a chance for a discussion of the function of 
rhetoric in Elizabethan plays, and indeed of the very nature of ‘poetic drama’. 
And so we can be led naturally to a consideration of the importance of the 
words; I say naturally because we will have got there by way of those aspects 
of the play which are most immediately striking, and most easily within 
a child’s comprehension. 

Alas, we cannot exaggerate the degree to which those words seem foreign 
to a modern child. A friend of mine, at a performance of the film of Julius 
Caesar, heard a schoolgirl who was sitting behind him being asked how she 
had enjoyed it. ‘Oh!’ said she, ‘It was all right, I suppose, but it would 
have been better if it had been in English instead of in Shakespeare’. If Mr. 
Brando can't get it across, what chance have you or I: 
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A NOTE ABOUT ABRIDGED VERSIONS 
by 
DOUGLAS BROWN 


English Master, The Perse School; member of the English Faculty, Cambridge 


| HAVE BEEN studying some texts of Shakespeare and of nineteenth cen- 
tury novels that present abridged, and therefore diluted, versions. Put 
broadly, the destination of these books seems to be the class-rooms and 
perhaps the library shelves of middle forms in grammar schools; their needs 
can at least serve to focus discussion. I pass on, here, some of my reflections, 
not dogmatically, but tentatively, though I have expressed them in a down- 
right way. I have tried to get over an initial reaction of vexation, and a 
temptation to fire from superior positions at an exposed target; I have tried 
to immerse myself, with the texts, in a variety of imagined teaching con- 
texts. I shall pass in review, first of all, what a cross-section of these abridge- 
ments actually make of their originals; second, what aspects of our situation 
they may have relevance for; third, what merits and demerits the abridge- 
ments seem to have in this context; and fourth, what effects and consequences 
their use may have, and what line one ought to take re garding them. I may 
as well confess that this methodical procedure is to check the whirl of con- 
tradictory thoughts and irreconcilable pros and cons in my head. We 
cannot be clear-cut about what a work of art means or can mean at this 
point or that in the growth of an adolescent. Possibilities are infinitely 
various. And we have a responsibility to be flexible and adventurous in 
trying to bring the work near enough for impact or encounter. Against 
that, some sort of responsibility to the integrity of the work of art holds 
also: to its uniqueness and its exaction of effort. Dilution may become 
active damage; and neither set of responsibilities should allow us to endorse 
the publication, as a text representing the work of art, of something by way 
of being a defeat for the work of art itself. 


I 
First, abbreviated plays of Shakespeare (with editorial matter to compen- 
sate, and to drive home the approach intended). Mr. H. S. Taylor bases 
his text upon class-room experience. He wants to preserve immediate live- 
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liness, a narrative line, some dramatic values, and some degree of quick 
comprehension, in the middle school experience of Shakespeare. His text 
is excellently printed, in a light, handy format with stiffish paper binding. 
His introduction is brief, his textual notes—short, rather arbitrary in choice 
of material—are collected into a few paragraphs at the beginning, and 
addressed to the teacher; dramatis personae are set out prominently, and a 
‘lead’ on how to approach each is attached. Then we get about two-thirds 
of the play, with scene divisions very obtrusive, the verse continually cut 
(in the interests of the plain, the narrative and the contemporary, against 
the obscure, the metaphorical and the obsolete) and occasional verbal altera- 
tions. The editor prefaces each scene with a passage visualising setting and 
action, and many speeches have a parenthetical ‘lead’ on interpretation. 
Granted the policy, I think Mr. Taylor has carried it through with a nice 
touch. But it will lend force to the problems raised, and put out a warning 
signal if I have seemed too encouraging, if I allow myself two quotations 
from the text of The Merchant of Venice (a play I am accustomed to acting 
through uncut with 12 and 13-year-olds). When the touch is less than nice, 
you have this: in the first scene Gratiano leaves Antonio and Bassanio (his 
glorious ‘Let me play the fool’ speech deleted): 


ANTONIO 
Farewell. 
[Exeunt Gratiano and Lorenzo. There is a short pause 
while Antonio looks at Bassanio searchingly before 
broaching his question. ] 
Well, tell me now, what lady is the same 
To whom you swore a secret pilgrimage, 
That you today promised to tell me of? 
BASSANIO (with youthful enthusiasm) 
In Belmont is a lady richly left, 
And she is fair, and, fairer than that word, 
Of wondrous virtues: sometimes from her eyes 
I did receive fair speechless messages. 
Her name is ——— Portia... 
Nor is the wide world ignorant of her worth, 
For the four winds blow in from every coast (etc.) 


Now (to say nothing of what is missed, at any age, when Gratiano’s robust 
and trenchant language is no longer there for comparison with the style of 
Bassanio and Antonio) what happens in Bassanio’s speech is surely an offence 
not only to Shakespeare, but to any pupil who is developing an ear and a 
feeling for Shakespearean verse movement: it strikes a note of extraordinary 
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cudity. That note matches some of the italicised ‘guidance’ continually 
before the eye. As here: 


ANTONIO (suspiciously) 
This were kindness! 
SHYLOCK (eagerly, and pretending to treat the whole 
business as a joke) 
This kindness will I show! 
Go with me to a notary, seal me there 
Your single bond; and, in a merry sport, 
If you repay me not on such a day, 
In such a place, such sum or sums as are 
Expressed in the condition, let the forfeit 
Be nominated for 
[Here Shylock hesitates and looks at Antonio, as if 
searching in his mind for some ridiculous object as a 
security, then, with a laugh] 
an equal pound 
Of your fair flesh, to be cut off and taken 
In what part of your body pleaseth me! 
ANTONIO (enthusiastic, because he considers this a most 








sporting gesture) 
Content, i’ faith: I'll seal to such a bond, 
And say there is much kindness in the Jew! 


The tendency nowadays is to have editorial matter either tangled into the 
texts, or on the page facing it. At least when it was at the back it could be 
ignored. Passages like the one I have quoted make me sigh for the safety 
of Verity. But, in fairness, I have gone through four of these texts and 
found few of the intrusions and adjustments so embarrassing as those in- 
stanced. Not that the ‘guidance’ is a side-issue here; it is very much part 
of the approach throug sh abbreviation, it goes out to meet the pupils where 
they are supposed to be—and that may mean with Eagle and Girl and Enid 
Blyton not left far behind. So of course it is either obvious and perhaps 
helpful, or it conceals or slurs subtleties; and always it keeps things very 
simple. 

I pass to the Sheldon Library abridgements. Reserving judgment (with 
an effort) at this point, I say only that the novels chosen are in the slack 
sense of the term nineteenth century ‘classics’ (Ravenshoe goes alongside 
Wuthering Heights in the first six); that the presentation is admirable (except 
for the illustrations) and there are no ‘notes’; and that the books seem like 
novels, not text-books. The abbreviating technique is that of the blue pencil 
tracing a course in and out of every paragraph, apparently with a view to 
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preserving the ‘architectural’ outline, the identical number of chapters, and 
otherwise making the story plain in about a third or half the words it took 
the novelist to make it a work of art. The tampering is persistent—almost 
the same amount to every chapter—and the author’s syntax and paragraph- 
ing, movement and detail suffer every sort of interference. We have précis 
without paraphrase: it reads badly. Just how well the diluted story and 
disembodied characters stand up it is hard to tell, for I cannot read even 
the degraded text without bringing to it memories and associations from 
the real one. 

Third, one or two texts from the Queen’s Classics library (again, looking 
down the titles, one wonders with what intention the term ‘classics’ is tacked 
on). The editors here have applied a different principle. The omissions are 
of chapters, or of sections, or (occasionally) of odd paragraphs. They are 
bulky; but at any given place the texture of the author’s writing is un- 
damaged. As a result the superficial ‘architecture’ of the novel undergoes 
transformation, but the thing itself, where you do get it, is real. And the 
editors make clear what they are about. These books, too, are well produced 
and a pleasure to read. 

It will readily be seen how different are the principles at work. To balance 
the whole account, I ought to refer to those texts from Shakespeare that 
offer a variety of isolated but unshortened scenes from the plays for use in 
the class-room or on the junior stage. Here there is no attempt, though, 
to reproduce superficial architecture at all; only a part of the texture. 


II 

What are the relevant considerations about the situation to which these 
abridgements address themselves? Do they justify the fact, before we come 
to the performance? I think so. Shakespeare first: I think most teachers 
would wish to concede that the plays are not enjoyed as much as they could 
be in the middle school; that verbal difficulties obtrude more than they are 
worth; that heavy annotation is irrelevant and creates deep-seated wrong 
impressions; that (having regard to class-room time available) there must 
be guidance in advance of reading or acting so that response can come 
immediately and not—tempting word—posthumously; that elementary 
dramatic values, a strong narrative line, clear impressions about character, 
do form an intrinsic part of such enjoyment as most middle school pupils 
can in fact secure; and finally that, even if that is the limit of their enjoyment, 
at least Shakespeare is being kept alive for them as something still worth 
going on with—and the future can perhaps reveal more. With whatever 
measure of success, the texts before us address themselves to this situation. 
I think we can say the editor is right to try. Besides, we should balance 
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reluctance to take his tactics against perceptions of another side to the situa- 
tion. Televised Shakespeare and—in a smaller way—filmed Shakespeare 
also affect the representation of his work for our pupils, and may well loom 
large in their felt experience of it. And the distortions and inadequacies 
involved there far outmeasure the editorial treatment here, and would even 
if that treatment were far more cavalier than it is. Where these texts are 
in use, at least Shakespeare’s words still take the major part of the attention; 
and interpolated commentary points on to the words. To go deeper: with 
‘drama’ the mass media are at work upon grammar school pupils to set up 
automatic expectations and criteria to which even abbreviated and unduly 
simplified Shakespeare, made sufficiently telling in the class-room, can act 
as a check, an alternative. 

Similar reflections hold good for abridged versions of Dickens, Emily 
Bronté, Melville: at least the situation justifies experiment, one feels. Tele- 
vision, broadcast serials, the cinema, and (at worst) the picture strip all tend 
to inflict ‘versions’ of the great novels compared with which abbreviations 
of the text come near to being the thing itself; versions which filter into 
and out of a relaxed imagination and adapt themselves to the psychological 
needs and impulses of the moment, or at best give momentary suggestions 
of something that demands quite another sort of attention than it is getting: 
versions that act mainly to reduce the material in hand to the level of what- 
ever entertainment and diversion surround them. The public and probably 
the family background, too, is such as to suggest that it makes no real differ- 
ence whether you read these novelists or whether you don’t. And, where 
the reading habit itself survives the easier media and the subtle and growing 
discredit, plenty of momentary and inferior fiction offers itself, probably 
much shorter and more attractively episodic than the great novels, and cer- 
tainly much less demanding. Yet every real encounter with a novel of 
classical stature, although as an experience of the novel it may leave a lot 
to be desired, has value for the adolescent. Some notion of what a novel 
can be infiltrates, some notion of a higher standard—probably not what we 
would call a conscious notion. And when the encounter takes place, much 
more than that may happen—we can set no limits. Evidently, then, the 
abridgers are right to make some move to meet our pupils where they may 
be more willing to come; and bulk, completeness, the whole organisation 
of the novel, are perhaps not indispensable. A caveat occurs, though: is the 
bulk, the length, itself an obstacle: Sometimes, obviously; especially to the 
slower reader. But I think much depends upon what makes up the bulk. 
The introductory note to the Sheldon series refers to ‘a more leisurely age’ 
hardly true, that, of the past; but we, and our pupils, use our leisure differ- 
ently) and then to ‘long discussions of topical events’ and ‘the repetition 
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necessary in books written in serial form’: only ‘this kind of material’, we 
are assured, has gone. In fact it is not so at all. What has gone, in the 
Emily Bronté and Dickens novels, is detail, profusion of detail, depth and 
solidity of impression. And that holds good, too, of the Melville abridge- 
ment, only the editor is more accurate and explicit. I want to leave open 
the question, whether this solidity of impression, the profusion of detail, in 
the great writer, really is a major obstacle. If it is, then the case for abridge- 
ment by preserving only passages in full texture, and making no effort to 
reproduce the shape of the whole, seems to me the stronger. If it is not, 
then the case for thorough abridgement itself loses some of its force. 


Ill 
Now to see how these particular attempts to create a neutral ground 
where contemporary youth can meet the classics succeed. The Shakespeare 
texts first: I admit, in more doubting and depressed moods, that what this 
editor presents as a text of Shakespeare perhaps is what most middle school 
pupils recognise in the complete text they’re more used to. This dramatic 


verse, thinned out, scooped away, simplified, and interpreted in terms of 


inferior adolescent fiction, is perhaps what they bring away from the en- 
counter. And to present them with just this in the first place will mean a 
faster pace, an easier enjoyment, a sense of mastery and grasp, and probably 
much improved class room performances. Yet I feel dissatisfied. The pre- 
tence involved is a worry: can it be right to offer as Shakespeare, in printed 
form, this thinned out verse and stock psychology: But any practical, class 
room check against that, means disparaging and then defending the text 
a fruitless business. Besides, this text implies a very 





you re working with 
limited confidence about what adolescents can discover in undiluted Shake- 
speare, and about what they can be helped by a teacher to discover (a less 
pessimistic mood now insists upon being heard). We have a duty to those 
others who can be sensitive to detail, unfolding, poetic movement and force; 
and to those who like to know they are confronting the real thing. And 
between the very sensitive and the less sensitive whom we know about, 
can we be sure enough of what does go on in the border world of response, 
when we take Shakespeare uncut into the class-room: 

I am worried about the element of pretence; I am worried about the 
underlying assumptions we make. Even if this that we have here is what 
fixes interest most at that age, ought we to confirm the impression that it 
is ‘really there’ and so dominatingly: No; it’s a stage towards the experience 
of Shakespeare: it oughtn’t to solidify into print and have the sanction of 
teaching. And it is hard to resist an equivalent note about the parentheses 
and the Dover Wilson stuff printed before each scene: oughtn’t the teacher 
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to be left more room to move in, to illuminate and to help: I feel that it 
jn’t only the pupil whose potentialities are slighted: the implication is on 
the one hand that there is no more, really, for the pupil to find out from 
the words, nothing you need work your imagination upon, and on the 
other that the essential teaching is being done, in parentheses, and by the 
editor. I feel that a plain text is still the best, and Shakespeare’s; that cutting 
should be (as his own practice warrants) by the scene, or the episode; and 
that the teacher ought to do the rest, gauging need, gauging potentiality, 
through direct experience of the class. I prefer the Penguin text for every 
purpose from acting with 12-year-olds to studying with undergraduates: 
his verse, with an approach towards his punctuation, the appropriate ab- 
sence of stage directions and obvious scene divisions—so that the imagination 
has to work. And if we have to grant that lots of our pupils will in fact 
take no more from that text than Mr. Taylor’s gives them, still, oughtn’t 
they to know (even at this stage) that there is more to take? I look back 
at those elements in the contemporary situation discussed earlier, and I con- 
clude that one by one they can be met on the basis of a plain Shakespeare 
text and a teacher who cares to meet them. Failing that, let us have—with 
no pretences—‘scenes from Shakespeare’: not diluted ‘wholes’ in an innocent 
masquerade. I may have come down against these texts more definitely 
than is justified; so let me add that if these diluted versions had been offered 
without the encumbrance of visualisations, ‘guidance’ and parentheses gen- 
erally, I think I should feel more kindly towards them. And in justice to 
editor and publishers I should add, to cancel any too literal reading of 
‘pretence’ and ‘masquerade’, that (for what it is worth) ‘a shorter Shake- 
speare’ is printed at the top of every left-hand page. 

The editorial performances in the Sheldon abbreviations on the other hand 
can be given shorter shrift and ought to be. I respect the aim, for the situa- 
tion requires experiment; but to do this to a great writer’s language is 
scandalous, and deserves no support whatever. The blue pencil has traced 
its way in and out of the paragraphs, taking a phrase here, a sentence there, 
a paragraph here, half a page there: and the result is a travesty of the pace, 
idiom, tone of voice, mood, narrative procedure, attitude, and (by result) 
vision of a great writer. It is a pretence, and it is made more a pretence 
by the editorial preface. “We have cut out this kind of material’ we are 
told (though as I have suggested earlier much more has been cut out than 
topical stuff and repetition and pandering to leisure) “but we have not altered 
the author’s words. There is no break in the continuity, no paraphrasing; 
but by careful selection we have tried to leave intact the character of the 
original...’ Technically I suppose there is no untruth in that. The blue 
pencil has not ‘altered’ the author’s words, but it has damaged his syntax, 
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his paragraphing, his way of doing things with words, and this not just 
here and there but continually. I cannot feel that the editors have any 
perception what kind of art they are dealing with and destroying so cas- 
ually; and I cannot feel the publishers are justified i in backing the editorial 
disclaimer. Emily Bronté’s marvellously articulated syntax, the pungent 
qualifications, the life and motion of her impressions, subside. For this: 


Heathcliff gradually fell back into the shelter of the bed, as I spoke; finally sitting 
down almost concealed behind it. I guessed, however, by his irregular and inter- 
cepted breathing, that he struggled to vanquish an excess of violent emotion. Not 
liking to show him that I heard the conflict, I continued my toilette rather noisily, 
looked at my watch, and soliloquized on the length of the night: “Not three o'clock 
yet! I could have taken oath it had been six. Time stagnates here: we must surely 
have retired to rest at eight!’ 


we have this: 


Heathcliff gradually fell back into the shelter of the bed, finally sitting down almost 
concealed behind it, as if struggling to vanquish an excess of violent emotion. | 
continued my toilette rather noisily, and soliloquized on the length of the night. 
‘Not three o'clock yet! Time stagnates here: we must surely have retired to rest 
at eight!’ 


Not even the great climaxes are respected. I italicise here the editorial 
excisions: 


‘It would degrade me to marry Heathcliff now; so he shall never know how | 
love him: and that, not because he’s handsome, Nelly, but because he’s more myself 
than Iam. Whatever our souls are made of, his and mine are the same; and Linton’s 
is as different as a moonbeam from lightning, or frost from fire.’ 


From Cathy’s final claim out goes: 


‘I cannot express it; but surely you and everybody have a notion that there is, or should 
be an existence of yours beyond you. What were the use of my creation if I were entirely 
contained here?’ 


to the ruin of the pulse of the speech, its depth and inner consistency. And 
then by way of final insult alike to Emily Bronté’s art and to contemporary 
youth, this: 


‘If all else perished, and he remained, I should still continue to be; and if all else 
remained, and he were annihilated, the universe would turn to a mighty stranger: 
I should not seem a part of it.’ 
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Just becomes this: 

any 

cas- ‘If all else perished, and he remained, I should still continue to be; and if all else 
yrial remained, and he were annihilated, I should not seem a part of the universe.’ 

rent 


In justice to their public surely the publishers should have the introduction 
to the series reworded; but it shows small respect for any public to offer 
ting such a series at all. This is not Emily Bronté’s prose and therefore it is not 


mee her novel; and indeed many of the deletions are calculated to reduce even 


wen the story to the Woman and Home level. Isn’t Wuthering Heights vulnerable as 
* a case for abridgement anyway? The novel is so economical a performance; 
ike and any middle school pupil who is capable of interest in the dilution is 
; surely capable of response to the vitality, the clear and deep emotion, the 
pressure of experience that buoys and sustains every paragraph of the 
original. Are readers who once take it up bored with the length of Wuther- 

ing Heights? 
— Bleak House seems at least a fairer case for abridgement. But, of course, 
1 I Dickens's syntax and prose movement is every bit as vital as Emily Bronté’s, 
ght. and in fact the editorial insensitiveness is as marked, the interference as 
rest damaging. For what disappears, along with ‘the topical and repetitive’, is 


the wealth of incisive detail, the sardonic flourish, the humorous or passion- 
ate proliferation: all that abundance which is the life of Dickens’s prose and 
rial therefore of his fictions. He is one master whose language must never be 
thinned out; and the price to be paid for making him ‘readable’ like this, 
isto make him (if that were possible) hardly worth reading. If Bleak House 


— is to be abridged, it must be by omitting large chunks, or by frank and 
mr absolute re-focussing of a few elements, after the style of Mr. Emlyn Will- 
iams’s published Readings. Here, even the obviously exciting things—the 
suspense of Tulkinghorn’s death in chapter 48, or the more subtle suspense 
of chapter 41, things that even an editor only anxious to get the Wilkie 
wu Collins element out of Dickens would have kept uncut, are so shorn as to 
or lose their grip. 
rely = oe / 
I can imagine an argument for eliminating the sardonic from the text, 
though I would hope to refute it. I don’t think the middle school need 
nd be bored by it. I can’t imagine any argument for eliminating or raking 
ary over the Dickensian tenderness at its best. I know from experience what 
response it can elicit from the young, even the apparently insensitive; and I 
think the effect makes for sanity and balance, having regard to the modern 
else setting discussed earlier. But in the scenes of tenderness, of protest, of pain, 
ser: the excisions are as coarsely imperceptive as ever. Dickens’s art and passion 


do gleam through—how could they not: But the abridgement impover- 
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ishes and spoils continually. Anyone who wishes to check this, and at the 
same time to exercise a critical feeling for what, in the prose, gives Dickens 
his saving strength, should compare the chapter called ‘A Multitude of Sins’ 
with its shortened version; or such a scene as the death of the crossing 
sweeper. 

In sum, these abridgements reveal no perception of what has made these 
novels profound works of art, and they convey, in consequence, a distorted 
image. They show the result It of interference with the texture of the prose, 
and leave you with patchy, undistinguished novels that are more likely to 
bewilder than to impress, and are quite unfitted to provoke the desire later 
to read the real thing. By excising evenly and continually the editors have 
tried to preserve a resemblance of the surface; and that they have done. 
But even the surface feels wrong when what lies beneath has been so muddied. 


I take Mr. L. E. C. Bruce’s edition of Moby Dick as the best instance of 


the other approach. The surface architecture has suffered exceedingly; the 
proportions are changed entirely: but where we do get it, the texture re- 
mains untouched. It’s a good test case, because Moby Dick, like Bleak House, 
really is very long; because there are substantial sections likely to bore any 
but the most persistent young reader; and above all because the full exper- 
ience of the novel as an imaginative work is very far out of reach of the 
young, it is a difficult book, and it hasn’t the immediate richnesses of Shake- 
spearean drama. But it has a story of strange magnificence; its methods and 
procedures are so original and so fascinating that they awaken the young 
mind to new possibilities in the novel as a form; and even if a profounder 
understanding is out of reach at 14 or 16, the sense of enfolding mystery— 
that the story means more than a sailor’s yarn and means it intensely—does 
come through. It’s a good test case, and this abridgement comes out well. 
It respects the texture of the prose, it gives prominence alike to the fasci- 
nating opening and to the marvellously exciting end—one of the very great 
narratives of literature, unparalleled for its taut control, its economy of 
suggestion, its nervous immediacy. More important, the abridged version 
contains enough material from the deeper layers of the real novel, not to 
be self-sufficing. It hints out at greater meanings, it leaves suggestion tanta- 
lisingly in the air. And that is as it should be. Personally I would have 
welcomed more of this material. I can’t understand why the abridgement 
is so very brief. It isn’t a publisher’s ruling as to length, for the abridgement 
of Margaret Irwin’s The Stranger Prince in the same series runs to some 
15,000 more words. Merely to have equalled that would have allow ed the 
editor to include a couple more of those haunting short chapters like “The 
Lee Shore’ and “The Symphony’, which do more to surround the departure 
and the tragic climax respectively with hints of profounder implications 
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than anything he has included. More important, I am puzzled why all the 
encounters with the returning ships are not there; that would both have 
enhanced the sense of mystery and doom, and preserved a juster balance 
in the superficial architecture. As it is, the beginning is sadly overweighted. 

There may have been good reasons why not. Anyhow I think a useful 
purpose is served by abridging a novel such as Moby Dick, and doing it in 
this style. The abridgement itself could be a valuable experience for a young 
reader; and there seems every likelihood that for many, to read it will 
stimulate a wish later to tackle the whole novel. 


IV 

A note now about the outcome of this discussion. I won’t repeat the 
particular suggestions I have made already. These seem to be the general 
consequences. We have to test out abridgements against a variety of criteria, 
and we have to apply them generously. Does the version offer as much 
as the young reader, or the pupil in the class-room, can take? Does it 
answer to those needs we ought to be providing for: Does it point away 
from itself, towards the real thing; does it imply its own ‘shortness’ and 
does the editorial material give due weight to what has to be left out for 
the time being? Does it, again, offer a worthwhile experience as it stands, 
or is it so thinned out as to have become impoverished, undistinguished? 

We have our responsibility to the pupil, and we have our responsibility 
to the work of art too. It is part of our heritage, something that ought to 
be present, sooner or later, to the educated imagination, it makes its own 
claim. So we have no right to present it subtly travestied, or concealed, 
or spoiled, or (while shortened) apparently self-sufficient. Criteria appear 
again: does any part of the artist’s imaginative act come through in strength? 
Does the version deceive the reader about the kind of experience its original 
offers? Is there an unprofitable direction of interest towards ‘story’ under- 
stood in nebulous or daydream terms: How far does the abridgement 
amount to an abstraction from the life of the original? 

And, of course, those tests are going to require more of us: on the one 
hand exacter perceptions of what our pupils can profit from, of where, 
teally, they stand; on the other, before we accept or use an abridged text, 
firmer perceptions of where the life of the original resides, so that we can 
properly gauge the value of the abridgement. When it comes to the great 
novels, that may well mean we have to cultivate a firmer grasp of the inter- 
play of prose syntax and vocabulary and movement with economy or 
prodigality of detail, with placing and weighting of incident, with analysis 
and assessment of character, with clarification of tone and stress through 
the growth from paragraph to page to chapter, with the emergence of plot 
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in movement and stillness, and the inner structure and the outer architecture 


—the interplay that (with much else) makes up the imaginative whole of 


a classical novel. Of course, an abridgement that duly recognised all these 
would be no abridgement at all. At his most prolix and repetitive and 
proliferating, the Dickens of Bleak House still bodies forth, uniquely, his 
imagined world, cast in a certain inimitable mould. There’s ne not 
a paragraph out of place in Moby Dick (despite the rather deprecatory re- 


marks of the Queen’s Classics editor about ‘the history and methods of 


whaling’). The vast interior theme has taken its weight from a tireless 
construction of actuality given in minute particulars and insistent technical 
detail. And the narrative which, in the abridgement, seems all, or nearly 
all, Melville has deliberately and constantly set aside or transcended, in the 
interests of something more like poetic drama. Of set artistic purpose he 
has put obstacles in the way of reading Moby Dick as a yarn. No, an abridge- 
ment which tried to recognise all these things would not abridge at all. 
But only by quickening our own sense of that life within, can we properly 
gauge the value for teaching, or for the junior library shelf, of a version. 
We can’t enquire if ‘enough’ comes through, unless we have a clear notion 
what there should be ‘enough’ of. 

There is a case for abridgements, then: probably in the class-room, cer- 
tainly in the library. The version we offer must make no pretences, it must 
not claim to be an acceptable alternative, or anything but a preliminary 
run-over, an introduction. Superficial architecture must suffer, and never 
the texture of the writing: the chosen place must be there in full, trust- 
worthy; excision must be made in bulk. The teacher or the editor will 
have to weave some threads from time to time. That’s a proper function. 
It serves to remind the pupil or the reader that this is not quite the real 
thing. Above all, and always, let there be no pretences. Emlyn Williams's 
fine set of Readings from Dickens do, apparently, far more violence to the 
novels than the Sheldon narratives. But they are to be preferred for use, 
because they don’t pretend to be other than they are, they have the warrant 
of the novelist’s own practice behind them, and they throw the emphasis 
off the story and on to the thick, magnificent texture at this place and 
at that. 


THE TEXTS 
The Merchant of Venice, Julius Caesar, As You Like It and King Henry V. (‘A Shorter 
Shakespeare’, arranged by H. S. Taylor, M.a. Ginn, 2s. 6d. each.) 
DICKENS, David Copperfield and Bleak House. EMILY BRONTE, Wuthering Heights. (‘The 
Sheldon Library’. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 6s. each.) 
H. MELVILLE, Moby Dick. M. mrwin, The Stranger Prince. (‘The Queen’s Classics’ 
Chatto and Windus, $s. each.) 
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‘SPEECHES LESSON, SIR!’ 
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by 
ALAN HADFIELD 


A RECENT ARTICLE told of a nine-year-old boy visiting a Library for 
information about Perkin Warbeck. When he was handed The Children’s 
Encyclopaedia he said that he wanted it for a lecture that he was giving to 
his class, and that it must not be too juvenile! The librarian went on to 
tell that the boy made copious notes from the Dictionary of National Biography 
and the Encyclopaedia Britannica that she found for him. She added that she 
would like to have heard his lecture! 

As a young teacher of English, I hear many such. I plan to have one 
lecturette lesson per week for my younger pupils. This saves the intermin- 
able marking which is the burden of the English teacher. It gives ‘the young 
idea’ a chance to shoot off his notions while they are yet sprouting in the 
mind. 

I think that future nervousness about speaking in public will be prevented 
by this. I sometimes hope that I’m not just encouraging future gasbags on 
the local councils! But I think that the nature of the youthful audience for 
the youthful speaker is a safeguard. 

A crowd of one’s lively fellows are not going to accept a weak or vapid 
volubility. The young man must ‘deliver the goods’ they approve of, or 
thereafter ‘forever hold his peace’. But this speechmaking is not only a 
lesson in self-confidence. Clear speech is encouraged, and the logical order- 
ing of one’s ideas. Humour, in season, and picturesque descriptive detail, 
are encouraged also. 

The schoolboy lecturer chooses a great variety of subjects, and the lessons 
are so keenly enjoyed that if I arrive late in class, I find them already in 
session. 

They elect their own Chairman—after we have discussed the qualities that 
nake a good Chairman. We have a Vice-Chairman in case the Chairman 
himself wants to speak. He has also the secondary function of keeping time, 
and of ringing a bell when the agreed three or four minutes are up. Tommy 
thereupon has to wind up; or, if the audience are very interested, the Chair- 
man will allow him up to the maximum five minutes. Not more, we have 
decided, for everyone who wants to must have a chance of speaking. 
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The subjects are various. Hobbies bring forth model boats, to be explained 
in their building and rigging. Meccano models are produced—which work! 
There have been steam engines running around in the classroom. The en- 
gines and designs of racing motor-cycles I have heard described and illus- 
trated, with remarkable technical knowledge. A youthful angler talks very 
informatively (and humanely) about the various lures and the finesse em- 
ployed in catching fish. Collections of coins and stamps are passed round 
for examination, while their owner dilates on the picturesqueness or the 
historicity of them. 

Barry gave a talk on how a violin is made. He brought his own instrument 
to demonstrate, and wound up by playing a little jig. Daphne gave a simi- 
larly illustrated talk with the dulcimer as her subject. The class enjoyed 
hearing and recognising the familiar airs being tapped out. 

Basil spoke of the breeding and care of white mice, and had a small tame 
live specimen running in and out of his pockets, and all over his person, 
while talking. This particular little fellow showed some sense of the occa- 
sion. He ran up on to the top of Basil’s head and surveyed the audience 
with little beady eyes. He gave every indication of doing a comic turn and 
of pulling Basil’s hair, had not his owner brought him down shoulder high. 

A little Greek girl brought her collection of pressed flowers from Athens. 
That meant sharing pleasant memories of home, for her—and for us? It 
seemed rather a special occasion to see, and smell and touch honey-bearing 
heather from Hymettus, and the white flowered ‘grasses’ from Parnassus 
mountain! A small Indian boy told us about school life in India. So we 
range the world pretty widely. 

The speaker stands by the ‘Chairman’s desk while speaking. I sit at the 
back. When the speaker has finished the Chairman pipes up: “Are there 
any questions?’ Half a dozen hands go up. . . . For a sample of the questions 
—Why do stamps have milled edges: Ease in tearing, of course’, says the 
Chairman, loftily. Coins, milled edges are much more important. . . to 
prevent clipping in past times. Even kings have been offenders in this debase- 
ment of the coinage. Water marks? ... is it only the valuable stamps (or 
notes) that have them: . . . and how are they printed? A teaser of a question 
this last. Nobody knows... and somebody has to be sent through to the 
Library to see if the Encyclopaedia can help... 

Our last questioner attempts, already (and so young), to use his question 
as a peg upon which to hang sundry other observations—more or less 
relevant. The Chairman takes his cue from this. ‘Any further comments?’ 
now he asks. As no one has anything else relevantly interesting to say, the 
speaker resumes his seat. 

Then the Chairman challenges: ‘Are there any criticisms?’ We have already 
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spent some (I think valuable) time in discussing “What makes good criti- 
cism?’ It has been stressed that it should be constructive. That it should be 
appreciative of achievement in the speech, as well as corrective of faults. 
John comments that Harry shouldn’t interlard his speech with meaningless 
little phrases like ‘sort of’ and ‘such-like’, but should be more definite and 
exact in his statements. Tommy says that if he had made one or two notes 
of his main points he would not have rambled round the subject so much, 
and that if he had made one or two drawings the audience would have 
been able to see clearly what he meant. 

The Chairman then calls for my comments. I reiterate the importance of 
having simple notes of the headings of your subject. This avoids either 
rambling or ‘drying up’. I praise Harry for his clear delivery and point out 
how much better this was than his first speech, which he read entirely— 
probably through nervousness. 

The Chairman then says: ‘Marks’, and the Secretary stands up and counts 
slowly—one ... two... three... up to ten, if necessary. Hands are raised 
when each member of the audience feels that a fair mark has been arrived 
at. We have previously discussed what makes a good speech. We agreed 
then that the interest and arrangement of the material, its presentation (dia- 
grams, examples, etc.), its good grammar and style, and its delivery—must 
all be taken into account. More than half the class award Harry six marks. 
The Chairman reports this to me. I confirm it, and it is noted down in the 
Secretary's book beside the record of Harry’s speech. Success or failure will 
be duly allowed for, in reports of progress in oral and written English, at 
the end of term. 

A former Headmaster of mine approved of the whole scheme of these 
lessons, except for this method of marking. He said he thought it unsound 
for boys so young to sit in judgment upon one another. I have always felt 
that it was training in making a fair judgment, and that so long as I retain a 
power of veto as a safeguard all will be well. In point of fact the children are 
usually most fair in awarding marks, and I rarely wish to alter their decision. 


OXFORD ‘USE OF ENGLISH’ GROUP 


Boris Ford, Head of School Broadcasting, Associated-Rediffusion, will 
speak on “To School with Television’, at Ruskin College on Monday, 3rd 
June, at 8.15 p.m. Details may be had from the Hon. Secretary, John Gillard 
Watson, 5 East Street, Osney, Oxford. 
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by 
ISAAC STAMPER 


Senior English Master, Carlton le Willows School 


A LARGE NUMBER of people, including many of school age, think of poets 
as falling into three categories: 

(1) Dead men, many of them anonymous; 

(2) Living men with long hair and enormous intellects; 

(3) Ethereal types in women’s magazines. 

The idea that poetry is an activity in which they themselves can share, as 
writers as well as readers, is something totally foreign to their prejudices. 

The trouble, particularly in the early stages, is to give them a sufficiently 
compelling sense of audience to make them strive for genuine self-expression. 
This is, of course, a perennial problem in all forms of composition. Once 
they have tasted the real flavour of poetry-writing, some of them may 
become addicts, and press on with their attempts to acquire understanding 
and technique regardless of the almost total obscurity of their efforts. But 
how can we persuade them to take that first uninhibited swig of ‘the true, 
the blushful Hippocrene’: 

The answer is that there are many ways, as many ways as there are con- 
scientious teachers of poetry. I shall try to explain and justify one method 
which I have tried with, I think, encouraging results. 

When I got back to school in September 1955 I found waiting for me a 
communication from the Nottingham Poetry Society inviting entries for 
their annual children’s poetry competition. At once I thought of the only 
piece of poetry I had ever come across in thousands of pieces of verse com- 
position (some quite competent). It had been written as an exercise four or 
five months before by a boy of eleven. I sought him out and advised him 
to risk a shilling entry fee on making his poem a runner. 

He did so. The relaxed and economical use of words which had staggered 
me also impressed Mr. Ronald Gill, the Society’s Chairman, and he awarded 
the poem the first prize of £2.15.0. This was ceremonially handed to the 
boy (for the second time) during assembly, and he recited the poem to the 
admiring school. 

We are a mixed Grammar School, still growing up. I found on enquiry 
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that the two top third forms (13 plus, our oldest) felt that, good though 
the poem was, they themselves could do as well, or even better, if they put 
their minds to it. I thereupon duplicated the poem, handed it out, and asked 
for written comments. Except in flashes they totally failed to appreciate 
the poem’s merits. This was not particularly surprising, since the work in 
question was, I believe, a genuine poem, and not a clever piece of verse. 

I next proposed that we should hold our own poetry competition. I 
arranged that the ‘German’ form should judge the products of the ‘Science’ 
form, and vice versa. Each pupil was to write under a pseudonym, and I 
also promised to enter a poem of my own. A surprising amount of enthu- 
siasm was generated, and, on looking through the entries, I was at least 
satisfied that most of them were sincerely trying to say something. 

My own attempts at a ‘piéce d’occasion’ were dismally unsuitable, so I 
wrote out a thing I had written twenty years ago when I was in the sixth 
form, using the pen-name of ‘Stanley Matthews’. For good measure I 
threw together eleven lines on elephants by D. H. Lawrence, printed as 
three separate ‘Pansies’. This I attributed to ‘Marilyn Monroe’. I decided 
that a more finished poem would give the game away too easily. 

For the judging I read the entries aloud. This was possible because there 
are only just over twenty children in each form. They voted on a five point 
scale, votes being noted in jotters and counted up at the end. Thus we 
selected the most favoured half-dozen entries from each form. My own 
adolescent effusion was among the six in one form, and not in the other. 
Lawrence was rejected with a middling rating by both! But in each form 
two or three people were vociferously indignant at his rejection. To settle 
the argument I read the elephant ‘Pansies’ again, with all the skill I could 
muster, and we had a re-count. Again he was given a condescending “C’ 
rating, amid snorts of disgust from the minority. 

The chosen six from each form were copied out in a fair hand by first 
formers, and pinned up in the room of the judging form, so that first second 
and third could be selected. It was at this stage that I myself withdrew from 
the running. I also revealed that D. H. Lawrence had been eliminated in 
the heats. In theory anonymity was maintained for the finalists, but in fact 
there had been so much discussion between the forms that it was by now 
a hollow pretence. The competition ended when I announced the names 
and read out the poems of the winners to the form from which they had 
come. 

On the whole I agreed with the choice at all stages, though one or two 
contributions were, I thought, rather slighted. During the actual judging 
two points struck me as particularly encouraging. Firstly, a decidedly luke- 
warm reception was given to pretty ‘poetic’ poems, and to would-be funny 
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poems. They came off badly when heard in contrast with more sincere, 
less slick efforts. And secondly, the entries of the odd few who had made 
no effort at all were treated with the derision they deserved. Sincerity, even 
if inept, was treated with respect. 

I should like to end this account with a few quotations, hoping they may 
be of interest, although I know full well that a goose (or should I say a 
gosling?) is not a swan, however proudly it arches its neck. 

The winner, justly, in the ‘Science’ form was a boy who wrote a war- 
poem called ‘Conflict’. This is the second verse: 


And the youth fights on; 

He fights two battles, not one, 
For his soul is convulsed 

With the dreadful terror of war. 
And the mortars crash, 

And the guns roar. 


The last two lines were an effectively used refrain. 
Two girls in this form chose as their theme the uprooting of trees which 
was at that time being carried out on the school field. From “The Monster’: 


The huge snorting monster 
Advanced upon its prey. 
The tree feared the monster, 
Its roots no soil could grasp, 
For cruel man’s explosion 
Its bed had moved at last. 

A crash was soon to follow 
And another thus to die 


While rough grass of meadow 
Watched with tearful eye. 


From ‘Trees’: 


With chops and blows they killed these kings. 
They set about with hearty swings, 
They did not care nor know. 


And now they lie, but not in state, 


When I congratulated this girl on sustaining the metaphor from one verse 
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to the next she denied doing so. She asserted that she had only tried to fill 
out the line, and provide a rhyme for ‘Fate’. A Freudian inspiration, no 
doubt. 

One further entry from the ‘Science’ form which I cannot resist quoting, 
although it did not reach the last six, is the first quatrain from a Words- 
worthian sonnet, “To an Albino Sable’: 


Long-eared she lies upon her bed of straw, 
Pink eyes half closed to greet the morning sun, 
Her neck outstretched, relaxed, her toilet done; 
A part-gnawed carrot lies beside her paw. 


The winner in the ‘German’ form was a keen fisherman who chose the 
grandiose title of ‘The Downfall of the Marauder of the Lake’. This is the 
sscond verse, describing a pike taking live bait. 


With nonchalant air, towards the surface, leisurely he does glide, 
And there our roach swims painfully, as if with injured fin. 

The small fish senses danger, and in vain it tries to hide. 

There is a flash of white! A lunge! The pike commits another sin. 


Second came “The End of the Smugglers’ Ride’, in the ‘galloping’ tradi- 
ton so popular in school anthologies. 


The redcoats close behind them rode, 

In front a mighty river flowed. 
Straightway the narrow bridge was crossed, 
One horse stumbled, its rider tossed. 

A garden fence they easily cleared, 

A pursuer’s bullet was all they feared. 


I should like to quote from one unplaced poem in this group. It is called 
‘Dancing’, and it contrasts ‘Monotonously moving round and round’ the 
ballroom with: 


Love, Joy, Fear, Jealousy they show, 

Each quick live movement coming from the heart, 
Acting ancient histories and fables that they know, 
Nut-brown bodies eager, every limb and every part. 


It is not my wish to praise anything about these extracts except their 
sincerity, and this characterised all but a small proportion of the entries. 
They have been printed exactly as submitted, warts and all; I can sympathise 
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with those to whom they reveal nothing more clearly than the need for an 
urgent follow-up of the work done. The children had previously done little 
in this kind, and sent in preliminary drafts rather than finished poems, 
At any rate their contributions do not yet bear unmistakable traces of being 
all from the same stable. That, I feel, is the danger when a high finish is 
prematurely aimed at. 

The exercises of writing and judging were, I am sure, of value in a variety 
of ways to those taking part. Above all I hope we have laid the foundations 
not only for verse-writing of a more self-critical kind, but also for an en- 
hanced understanding and enjoyment of poetry in general. 


TAD 


OUR INHERITANCE 


What are we doing with our inheritance: Every one can answer that 
sorry question. In the last fifteen years we have gashed it to pieces with 
arterial roads, trimmed the roads with trash, and ruined several selected 
areas systematically. We laugh at Ruskin, fretting and railing because a 
little dirt fell from a factory into a stream, but Ruskin knew what was 
ahead. . .. He preached and no one took any notice, and now we have the 
Great West Road, Peacehaven, Paignton. There seems no hope of checking 
the general destruction, for too many forces contribute to it. The island 
stays the same size, but the population increases; the means of transport 
increase, the needs of the fighting services are allowed to increase. Some- 
thing has to decrease, and it has to be the woods and downs, hedges and 
birds. All that we can effect on the other side is to segregate and schedule 
certain places, in the hope of the madness passing. Perhaps civilization may 
take a sensible turn. If it does it will be grateful to us for bequeathing a few 
samples of the countryside, of the beauty that took 300 years to grow, and 


can never be replaced. 


E. M. Forster in Britain and the Beast (Dent) 
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by 
MARIE SYRKIN 


Professor of English, Brandeis University 


WHEN I READ comforting articles in popular magazines which assure me 
that the youth of today is clear-eyed, hard-headed and essentially unbrutal- 
ised by the experience of the last two decades, I think of Lady Macduff. 
That hapless minor character, who appears briefly in the fourth act of Mac- 
beth only to be slaughtered with her children by ‘enter Murderers’, has 
become as helpful a criterion as any for gauging moral change since World 
War I. 

Some twenty-five years ago, when I began teaching, my students generally 
found the scene of the wholesale killings mildly hilarious. Such outrageous 
bits as the child’s outcry, ‘He has killed me, Mother, run away, pray you’, 
were viewed as one of the bard’s lapses, and nobody shed a tear. My students 
—and their teacher—dismissed the episode as an embarrassing remnant of 
the Elizabethan weakness for melodrama, a touch of Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy. 
The Lady was unconvincing, primarily because the class found the situation 
unconvincing. The bounds of reasonable probability had been grossly 
exceeded. 

| enjoyed the satisfaction of putting Lady Macduff in her place for not 
more than ten years. Then she began to re-enter the scheme of things. 
Year after year she became increasingly plausible. At the height of Hitler's 
power she rose to the status of a central figure. Perhaps her apotheosis was 
teached when a student commented on Shakespeare’s journalistic realism. 
But the classes still balked at the weirdly precocious, self-sacrificial ‘son’. 
However, even that unwholesome child got his innings when a Jewish 
refugee offered some extermination-camp memoirs which indicated to her 
grim satisfaction that Shakespeare had not failed as a child psychologist. 

By now the fate of Lady Macduff arouses neither scepticism nor astonish- 
ment. Criticism of the scene is literary; the writing may be viewed as 
effective or overdone but the substance is accepted as credible. ‘Such is the 
world.’ This matter-of-fact, unprotesting acceptance of evil is the terrifying 
difference which two decades of unremitting violence have produced. 

The young of today appear to be shock-proof and wonder-proof. I have 
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the impression that an actual broadcast from the moon would produce less 
excitement among them than was aroused in my generation by the phan- 
tasies of Jules Verne. Superman is their buddy. They have been stupefied 
rather than intellectually stimulated by the scientific marvels of which they 
are the daily witness. Their moral responses seem to be equally phlegmatic. 

‘Atrocity’ is as suspect a term for the young of World War II as it had 
been for the young of World War I, but for different reasons. We could 
not believe in the reality of the atrocious because we were sure that man 
was basically good. The young of today view the monstrous as the norm. 
Why moralise about the norm? Our nurslings of the gas-chamber, the atom 
bomb, and napalm have managed to create a shock-proof shelter to which 
they can retreat from the impact of the present. 

Lady Macduff is not alone in helping me to measure the extent of this 
retreat. Macbeth himself is no mean assistance. He has superseded the 
squeamish, super-subtle Hamlet as the prototype of modern man. The 
bloody seizure of power, the techniques of dictatorship so accurately de- 
scribed by Shakespeare, are closer to the intellectual experience of American 
students than the scruples of the prince of Denmark. Inevitably they draw 
the obvious parallels, citing Hitler, Stalin, or their lesser imitators. The 
lessons of the age have been learned. In the good old days, editors of school 
texts used to indulge in nice distinctions between Lady Macduff’s murder 
and Macbeth’s previous crimes. Her murder used to be interpreted as ‘un- 
motivated’—therefore an indication of the hero’s complete moral collapse. 
A new era in classroom Shakespearean criticism dawned when students began 
to suggest that the technique of terror was both ‘motivated’ and merciful 
since it discouraged the population from attempting futile uprisings. Suit- 
able bits of contemporary history were offered in support of this position. 

To kill or not to kill has ceased to be a real issue; the question is rather 
how many. Wholesale destruction carries something of the appeal of a 
bargain sale. It gets defended as being not only swifter in achieving its 
purpose but as ultimately cheaper in suffering. ‘In the end, it’s kinder.’ 

I do not wish to give the impression that I consider modern youth more 
flecked with original sin or more sanguine at heart than their forebears, but 
whether they go Right or Left, they are the children of a savage time and 
have acquired its vocabulary. They can pronounce words like ‘extermina- 
tion’ and ‘liquidation’ without wincing. And those of us who grew up in 
the sunset world of a fading liberalism find their values as disturbing as their 
vocabulary. 

The re-evaluation continues on various planes. Take Rousseau’s Con- 
fessions. My generation shuddered, or pretended to, at Jean Jacques’ reve- 
lation of how he had stolen a ribbon in his boyhood and had then placed 
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the blame on an innocent servant girl who had befriended him. Young 
readers today refuse to get excited. They are not impressed by Rousseau’s 
belated penitential orgies, but since they have all had a smattering of psy- 
chology they ‘understand’. They decline to make ‘value judgments’ as to 
the false accusation. Besides, does not the world show that man is wolf to 

It was Rousseau or the servant girl. “Many people act the same way . 

I still remember the earnest horror with which my fellow-sophomores 
discovered that the author of Emile, the Bible of progressive educators, had 
thrown his own children into a public orphan asylum. My students take it 
in their stride—another breach between theory and practice. Why are they 
0 callous: One boy answered in terms not easy to forget: “We have read 
about grandmothers being thrust into ovens; how can we get excited about 
Rousseau?’ 

Other great books, on the other hand, are enjoying a resurgence of vitality. 
Never, in my experience at any rate, has The Prince been such lively reading 
astoday. Machiavelli’s handbook of practical politics has grown less sinister 
with the years. Even such observations as “For it must be noted that men 
must either be caressed or else annihilated; they will revenge themselves for 
mall injuries, but cannot do so for great ones; the injury therefore that we 
do to a man must be such that we need not fear his vengeance . . .’ no longer 
make the flesh crawl. Left to themselves, students would probably define 
‘Machiavellian’ as sensible rather than cynical. ‘It’s true, isn’t it?’ 

In regard to Dante also the emphasis has shifted. I do not mean that 
modern youth is more receptive to moral allegory, nor am I concerned with 
the comparatively small group genuinely affected by the aesthetic and in- 
tellectual splendour of the poem. I think of the average student who was 
always willing to skip Dante’s celestial vision but who could summon some 
kind of semi-simulated awed reaction to the ‘Inferno’. Now the journey 
through Hell has a homely, reminiscent character. The most harrowing 
cantos do not harrow. The lines in which Count Ugolino describes how 
he and his children perished of starvation in their dungeon prison seem less 
moving of late. ‘Si dentro impietrai’ (I turned to stone), says Count Ugolino. 
The young readers too have grown hard. 

Homer enjoys a fresh appreciation. The Iliad is more appealing than the 
Odyssey not only for purely literary reasons. In the days when college youths 
were taking the Oxford oath and Wilson’s points were still sticking i in the 
mind, the long search of Odysseus for home and peace seemed more immed- 
ately meaningful. Today the Odyssey is viewed as escape romanticism, 
whereas the Iliad is ‘real’. Even an unliterary young fellow back from the 
wars or waiting to be called to camp can have ‘empathy’—sympathy is out- 
moded—with Hector’s farewell to Andromache. The smile of recognition 
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with which classes read the passage describing how Hector lets his small son 
play with his helmet and how mother and father laugh at the child’s tricks 
despite their grief is not only a tribute to the poet’s power to portray basic 
emotions. It is also an indication of the particular emotions to which a given 
group is susceptible. My students need make no effort of the imagination 
to understand the soldier. Even the apparent contradiction in the lines in 
which Hector foretells his family’s destruction, yet at the same time expresses 
hope for his child’s future, is interpreted as further evidence of the poet's 
realism: “We think that we may be destroyed by atomic bombs but we 
keep on planning’. 

The changes of reaction in regard to discussions of normal sex experience 
are, of course, so marked as hardly to merit comment. But I cannot forbear 
mentioning a college production of Lysistrata which I saw recently. The 
performance followed the Greek original in leaving little to the imagination. 
When I ventured to suggest that art might have been better served by a less 
graphic portrayal of the plight of Aristophanes’ gentlemen I found little 
sympathy for my aesthetic views and an unexpected enthusiasm for safe- 
guarding the integrity of the original play. Needless to say, we discussed 
the merits of naturalism rather than of decorum. A timid reference to good 
taste was dismissed by a dewy-eyed lass who declared that none of the girls 
had found the production objectionable. At this point I beat a graceless 
retreat, meditating on how quickly the Wife of Bath had conquered Victoria. 

The candour, if not the gusto, of Chaucer comes easily to today’s college 
boys and girls. I have long stopped marvelling at their freedom from prud- 
ery but I am still occasionally startled by their easy verbal familiarity with 
sexual abnormality. No delicate circumlocutions are called for when intro- 
ducing Sophocles to a group of freshmen. The Oedipus complex is as 
cheerily discussed by a group of freshmen as Mother Goose rhymes. Or 
perhaps the analogy is false. Mother Goose rhymes would be viewed with 
suspicion because of the Freudian interpretations to which they lend them- 
selves. But clear and above board references to incest are another matter. 
At a recent gathering of well-mannered young people from such institutions 
as Harvard, Vassar, and Smith, I heard a chanty about Mother which I would 
not venture to reproduce. The singer assured the company that he had 
recited the lyric to his mother on Mother’s Day and that the lady had been 
amused. 

Presumably this lack of repression in speech is to be applauded. Such is 
certainly the conviction of the young. I am not trying to evaluate sexual 
mores. Even without the supplementary data of the Kinsey report it 1s 
hardly news that sexual activity as well as talk is considerably less inhibited 
than a generation ago. Nor is it news that the odium of ‘abnormality’ has 
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been lifted from sexual deviation. Anyone so rash as to criticise a pattern 
of behaviour as ‘abnormal’ will be brought to reason sharply by outraged 
cries of “What is normal?’ The crusade for the sympathetic understanding 
of human variety has had moral as well as intellectual results; comprehension 
has become an accolade. 

One cannot help wondering what has been the end-product of all this 
liberation. On the surface, hides are tougher and the young appear to be 
lacerated by fewer illusions about the nature of man or the world he can 
make. They have stripped the jungle of its fig leaves and presumably move 
amid its violence as dextrously as they dart across our violent roads and 
highways. Yet all this toughness and open-eyedness does not seem to have 
made for greater gusto or mental health. Never has the demand for psy- 
chiatric counselling in the colleges been so high as today. The couches of 
the local psycho-analysts are as likely to be laden with the unrepressed young 
as with the repressed middle-aged. The young are as harried as any taboo- 
ridden savage. 

Only the other day a humanities class studying the twenty-third Psalm 
became involved in a discussion of the abiding persuasiveness of pastoral 
imagery. Why should the children of an urban civilization be so genuinely 
touched by ‘T he Lord is my shepherd’: When I asked my students to suggest 
a contemporary metaphor, some wag offered, “The Lord is my psycho- 
analyst’. Everybody laughed but the joke cut deeper than intended. It was 
really not so funny, for when this group of college freshmen tried to find 
an equivalent image for guidance or comfort which would be as convincing 
s ‘shepherd’, they were at a loss. ‘Priest’, ‘Minister’, and ‘Rabbi’ were 
rejected by the majority; ‘father’ was considered authoritarian. The jest had 
struck home. Actually, for all too many the psycho-analyst was the real 
refuge, and with ‘I lay me down on green couches’ the Psalm was brought 
up to date. 

Let us not flatter ourselves that an age such as ours has left its creatures 
spiritually unmaimed. Perhaps some day Lady Macduff will again seem 
lightly ludicrous. The likelihood seems remote. In the meantime my 
students will soon be discussing Socrates. Unlike my generation, they will 
take the passing of the hemlock in their stride—a fairly comfortable death, 
from the account. But they will probably wonder at the suicidal liberalism 
of a society which permitted the voice of the great dissident to be heard 
and to be given immortality. 

The classics are an alarming barometer. 


[Reprinted by kind permission of the Editor from Vol. 40, No. 2 of The 
Bulletin of the American Association of University Pro essors. | 
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PGED 
POETRY RECITALS 
by 
A. J. WILTON 


Senior English Mistress, Skinners’ Company’s School for Girls 


THIS SCHOOL is one, fortunately, where poetry is read, learnt and en- 
joyed without the obstacles of distaste, boredom or hostility. During the 
last few years I have arranged a number of form Poetry Recitals to stimu- 
late interest in what others can do, and to foster the vanishing art of attentive 
listening. The idea could equally well be carried out where poetry does not 
flourish in such a happy atmosphere and needs encouragement. The effort 
involves a whole form, and spreads over about six weekly lessons. 

First, I tell a form that I have chosen them to give a recital, and explain 
that the programme will consist of about a dozen solos, and two or three 
choral poems. I name those I want to be soloists, and ask them to let me 
know in a few days what they would like to say. They can choose from 
any source, and a little tactful suggesting may be necessary to ensure reason- 
ably good taste. Sometimes they can make up their minds at once, and there 
is a clamorous competition to be allowed to say ‘The Burial of Sir John 
Moore’. Occasionally the process of finding the party piece is trying both 
to teacher and taught, as when one girl asked for a very sad poem, and 
nothing I produced was apparently nearly sad enough. (She reluctantly 
made do with ‘For the Fallen’, still unsatisfied, but time was pressing.) The 
soloists are asked to practise out aloud at home, if possible, and to say when 
they are ready to be heard. They take varying times to prepare, but they 
each have two separate occasions when they say their poem standing in 
front of the class. I offer a few suggestions, but usually they have taken 
considerable trouble and speak well and with confidence. 

Meantime, we all embark on the choral poems, learning so much week 
by week. Sometimes I have typed out the poems—I try to do something 
they have not met before—but sheets of paper tend to get lost. Another 
method is to dictate the poems, a section each lesson, into Rough Books. 
This takes up time, but definitely increases the speed of learning by heart. 

I need not go into the details here of how the choral speaking is arranged 
and practise -d. It will be obvious from the shortness of the preparation that 
the aim is to produce the maximum effect at the sacrifice of polish. 
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As D-day approaches, an audience is chosen and formal invitations are 
sent. The Headmistress is always an appreciative recital-goer, and any inter- 
ested member of the staff may like to come. The majority of the audience 
consists of another form, which may be one parallel, or older or younger; 
it really depends on the vagaries of the timetable. I work out the order of 
performance, having usually the choral poems at the beginning and end, 
and the solos, in some kind of subject sequence, in the middle. The recital 
is given in the School Library, and there is one rehearsal in there a few 
days before. 

On the day, a little organising is necessary to ensure that one has unin- 
terrupted use of the Library; that a gang of stage hands know how to move 
the tables and arrange the chairs; that one or two artists have produced 
programmes for the distinguished visitors; and that everyone looks neat 
and tidy. The Library fills up, with the visitors in several rows along the 
lngth of the room, and the performers, on their best behaviour, in short 
rows down one side. I act as compére, and announce the speakers and their 
poems, and sometimes make a few comments if it appears necessary. The 
audience listens absorbed and applauds each item with discrimination. The 
performers rise to the occasion and enjoy a feeling of achievement; all have 
learnt and said something, and their effort is ‘news’ for a few days. 

It may be of interest to know which of the choral poems have been most 
successful: ‘Widdecombe Fair’, “Weathers’ (Hardy), ‘Mrs. Hague’ (Osbert 
Sitwell), ‘The Old Gumbie Cat’ and “The Naming of Cats’ (T.S. Eliot), 
‘Night Mail (Auden), ‘School’s Out’ (W. H. Davies), ‘For a Mocking 
Voice’ (Farjeon), ‘News from the Field’ (William Watson), ‘Pied Beauty’ 
(Hopkins), ‘Beat! Beat! Drums’ and ‘Song for All Seas, All Ships’ (Whit- 
man). 


FUTURE NUMBERS 


The Autumn issue will include: English Teaching and Modern Linguistics, by 
Frank Whitehead; Descriptive Writing for Beginners, by R. J. Harris; Teaching 
Boys to Write Verse, by S. Cook; Films and English, by D. J. Davies; Pricking 
the American Publicity Balloon, by E. W. Hildick; and American Report, by 
Geoffrey Wagner. 

We hope to publish shortly: O Level Literature, by R. B. Kennedy; 
Composition in the Modern School, by H. G. Tuchler; The Literature Book, by 
F.C. Poller; Free Writing, by M. K. Paffard; and The Actor's Task in Interpret- 
ing Shakespeare, by Ronald Watkins. 











READING SHEETS: XXXII 


CRD 


PART ‘A’ by DOROTHY J. COOPER 


English Mistress at Scarborough Girls’ High School 














IN THE first reading sheet this year were examples of living ‘en masse’, 
in passages about a Corner House and ‘Attractive Modern Homes’. We 
went on with the middle-brow novel and its stereotypes, the world of Mrs. 
Miniver and Mrs. Dale. Trying to follow Matthew Arnold’s scheme in 
Culture and Anarchy, we took extracts concerning the working class, real 
and idealised, and the influence on working people of the popular daily 
papers, proclaiming a spurious mateyness and inducing, if not Arnold’s fear 
of a Populace ‘marching where it likes, meeting where it likes, bawling 
what it likes, breaking what it likes’—at least an attitude of irresponsibility, 
dwindling into a reign of nothingness, of refusal of authority, code or creed. 

Arnold’s Barbarians, the rulers of England, failed because they were de- 
ficient in ideas and the flexibility of mind which would help them to adjust 
to a new England and become intelligent leaders. In this set of passages, 
we hope to take stock of the part which liberal culture has played in democ- 
racy, and show the effects upon our own time. Passage I, from Stephen 
Spender’s autobiography, is a fair statement of what we were all led to believe 
from the history books—that we had emerged from the dark past into a 
unique period of enlightenment, the results of patient Liberal humanitarian 
concern. The literature of the Thirties is crammed with the stories of similar 
guilty young men and women, ashamed, in a way, of the comfort and 
culture of their distinguished families and ill at ease in face of mass unem- 
ployment, the Means Test and the dole. How much England was, then, 
Disraeli’s “Two Nations’, and is so, can be seen in the Betjeman poem (I]). 
The culture for which Jude and Leonard Bast longed (as shown in the 
extracts of the last reading sheet), their means of getting hold of something 
which would give life meaning, has become a spiritless game kept up in 
artificial circumstances, a museum relic which cannot in decency be allowed 
to crumble altogether. Betjeman has caught very wittily, and very sadly, 
the anaemic Boar’s Hill musical evenings, where folk songs are being con- 
scientiously kept up, whilst the folk are in the plaster and gilt cinema and 
the fish and chip shop. 

The short summary of Orwell’s (III) comes next as a reminder of the lack 
of aesthetic consideration on the part of those who plan and those who see. 
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The association of ‘Culture’ with an exclusive and self-conscious minority 
has made possible, and popular, its rejection by the young. (Passage IV, from 
Lucky Jim). Disgusted by the ‘delicate crystal globe, handed on to you’ 
attitude of such writers as those of the Bloomsbury group, and their attempts 
to penetrate ‘ordinary life’ by producing beautiful furniture from exotic 
institutions like the Omega Works hop, they have turned completely round 
in revolt. They have antagonised their el ders by their seemingly crass bar- 
barisms (‘some Brahms rubbish’ and the merciless skit on a precious Uni- 
versity musical party), perhaps because those elders are stung by the painfully 
truthful assessment of the situation. If a culture is not alive, its pretended 
existence is a pitiful thing. 

In V, the major poet puts in two lines what others labour at for pages. 
Yeats was at pains to separate his poetry from his prose, so that he wished 
no interpretations by means of his strange ‘systems’. Here he describes lack 
f control. The noble falcon is out of call of its master, ‘the centre cannot 
holc 1’. The best (with whom Yeats classed himself) are a poor best, feeling 

fintly, if at all, rootless and bewildered. Of those who take action, the 
poet can only recall such scenes as that of ‘the mother, murdered at her 
door, To crawl in her own blood’ (from ‘Nineteen Hundred and Nineteen’). 
These are the worst, ‘filled with passionate intensity’. He is left in abstrac- 
tion, ‘the cold snows of a dream’, and those of a like mind, but lacking the 
poet’s gift, also ‘lack all conviction’. 

The spiral of time moves to some significant moment. Yeats sees it as a 

terrible animal moving towards the moment of birth, a birth half-expected 
and feared by the world. This is a momentary picture, from the sub-con- 
scious; ‘the darkness drops again’, but as Christ’s birth made nightmares of 
‘the twenty centuries of stony sleep’ which had gone before, so another 
new birth approaches, at the end of our time. The poet predicts no further. 


PART ‘B’ by R. B. KENNEDY 


English Master, Whitgift School 


DESCRIPTION, NARRATION and exposition have so far been dealt with, 
and almost all the pieces in this last reading sheet of the series could reason- 
ably be given one of these three labels. I(a), Exposition; II(a), Description; 
l(b), a (largely); II(c), Narration (plus Description and Exposi- 
tion); ‘Tl(a), Narration; III(b), Description. I(b), however (from Shake- 
speare’s King Henry IV, Part One, Act V, Sc. i), fits into none of these 
categories. Falstaff himself calls it his catechism. It is, in effect, an argument 


with himself. He dislikes the idea of going into battle, and easily persuades 
D 
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himself that he has good reasons for avoiding danger. His is a completely 
successful argument: he ends by thinking himself right, and acting on that 
conclusion. Some arguments are not so successful, but any piece of writing 
which has the primary object of changing the mind of the reader may be 
called ‘argument’. (This is not strictly true of Falstaff’s catechism, of course, 
which is simply in argument form, but it does contribute to the dramatic 
argument briefly identifiable as ‘Hal v. Falstaff’, with which most readers 
or audiences are concerned.) 

With some such introduction as this, pupils may be able to decide for 
themselves (Question 1) whether the labels already attached to the other 
extracts are fully justified; they may well think that ‘argument’ is a better 
title in most cases, but doubts will probably arise over the two pieces of 
verse. Question 2: who are the arguments with? I(a) is clearly with a 
prospective buyer; II(a) with Dickens’ vast middle-class public; II(c) with 
the Home Firesider of the 1914-18 war; III(a) with the children of Israel— 
and so on. (II(b) offers a problem. Is Hopkins arguing with Christ (“Have, 
get, before it cloy, Before it cloud, Christ, lord...’) or, indirectly, with 
the reader? Certainly he has here no argument with himself.) Question 3: 
what action is the recipient of the argument expected to take? I(a) to buy 
a house; II(a) to agitate for legal reform; II(b) perhaps no more than to 
agree with Swift how revolting human beings are; II(c) to stop the war 
(Wilfred Owen certainly hoped his poems would influence people in that 
direction, but they were also an almost involuntary expression of his pity 
for his fellow-men—cf. Swift’s attitude to war); III (a) to respond to Jehovah's 
call and raise Israel again to true nationhood. III(b) is a special case, as 
already suggested. Perhaps it is a prayer to Christ to continue his work 
of salvation (such an exhortation would seem hardly necessary) or simply 
a cry of joy and longing. Question 4: disregarding the categories with 
which these reading sheets have been mainly concerned, what forms do 
these extracts take? (Tirade, Sermon, Hymn of Praise, etc.) and what is 
the tone of them? (ironical, humorous, bitter, mercenary, etc.) Such re- 
classification may at least serve to show how wide and elastic are the four 
main divisions, and may discourage slavish insistence on them. I conclude 
with a few notes and suggestions on each of the pieces. 

I(a)—typical estate agent’s advertisement for piece of ‘superior’ property. 
Shower of superlatives (magnificent, fine, superb, lovely, ideal) enough to 
put many on their guard; further examination reveals ambiguities: ‘period’ 
—what period? ‘natural garden’—disguise for ‘wild’, ‘overgrown’: What 
is a ‘cottage of character’:—a pile of decaying bricks: Some readers may 
notice that the agent tries to get the best of both worlds: ‘hearty’ (New- 
market and Cambridge) and ‘arty’ (last sentence). The advertisement is 
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famed in subjective language but certainly lacks the sincerity of true sub- 
iectivity. 1(b)—it would be a pity to miss the ‘good, clean fun’ of it, in a 
fog of other considerations! (The preliminary pun—death, debt—is easy to 
miss, and rather important.) II(a) (Charles Dickens, Bleak House, chapter 1). 
Overwhelming impression, even in such short extract from very long book, 
is of author’s immense verbal energy. Whole book is string of variations 
on same theme: this is fair specimen of determined irony of it. Note con- 
sant pinning-down to fact (‘as here he is’, ‘as here they are not’, etc.); 
confident legal and visual detail (‘affidavits, issues, references to masters . . .’, 
‘wasting candles here and there’); regular stabs of sarcasm (‘goat-hair and 
horse-hair warded heads’; the well without truth at the bottom of it); and 
the ferocious hyperbole of the climax (‘its worn-out lunatic in every mad- 
house, and its dead in every churchyard’). II(b) (Jonathan Swift, Gulliver's 
Travels, Book III). Shakespeare’s argument in Falstaff passage is wholly 
dramatic and objective; Swift’s is similarly presented, but there is evidence 
of the author’s bias. Gulliver is over-confident (‘I could not forbear shaking 
my Head and smiling a little at his Ignorance’); his master is calmly, sternly 
good (he ‘commanded me Silence’; ‘it gave him a Disturbance in his Mind, 
to which he was wholly a Stranger before’). Irony of author is obvious in 





Ride with 
the Sun 


A NEW AND MERITORIOUS 
COLLECTION OF FOLK 
TALES DRAWN FROM OVER 
SIXTY COUNTRIES 


EDITED BY 
HAROLD COURLANDER 





One representative and traditional tale has been selected from each of the 
sixty countries of the United Nations, and these have been blended into 
a lively book of great educational value. In India, booklets using six to 
eight stories are being produced for English teaching purposes. Illustrated 
throughout with line drawings, price 15s. net, published by Edmund Ward. 
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Gulliver’s zestful description of shattered bodies. Swift identifies himself 


with Houyhnhnm—yet doesn’t he gloat with Gulliver in his catalos gue of 
disaster? Is argument unfairly weighted: II(c) (Wilfred Owen, ‘Futility 
Owen is quite as angry as Swift shout human stupidity and cruelty, ke 
his anger is expressed in near-despair and not disgust. But there are two 
moods: (1) gentleness and compassion for most of poem (‘gently’, “whisper- 
ing’, ‘kind’); (2) angry protest (last three lines). Foreground of these emo- 
tions is a newly-killed soldier (‘still warm’) laid in sun by comrades. Back- 
ground is cold, vacant universe warmed and brought to life by sun. In the 
end the sun fails and Owen sees its activities as futile. Sleep, cold, w aking, 
warmth alternate throughout. Justification for regarding poem as argument 
found in preface to his poems: “All a poet can do today is warn’. III(a) 
(Ezekiel, chapter xxxvii). Nebuchadnezzar had destroyed Jerusalem and 
taken remaining Hebrews to Babylon. The prophet’s vision of valley of 
dry bones is grotesque and compelling. Carefully detailed process of 
anatomical resuscitation: bones coming together, appearance of sinews, 
appearance of flesh, coming of skin—then significant pause before real 
miracle, reintroduction of spirits into bodies. Altogether, a message of hope 
and powerful exhortation to action—true religious argument of prophet 
and poet. III(b) (Gerard Manley Hopkins, ‘Spring’). Summary: spring is 
constant reminder of innocent glory of Garden of Eden; new Adams and 
Eves (boys and girls) are everywhere. Hopkins prays that Christ may win 
children for himself and confirm hope of spring. Poem dominated by two 
images: (1) clear blue of visible heaven (‘little low heavens’, ‘glassy’, ‘des- 
cending blue . . . all in a rush with richness’); (2) nectar, or at least a heavenly 
drink, possibly suggested by “glassy peartree’, ‘juice’ and ‘strain’. Two ideas 
come together in phrase “Before it cloud . . . and sour with sinning’. 


NOTE 


Copyright and other details of the material quoted in the Reading Sheets 
for this quarter will be found on the inside back cover, facing p. 296. 


CSD 


SCHOOL BROADCASTS 


The Editor will be glad to have comments on the reception of the B.B.C. 
and the L.T.V. “The Ballad Story’. 


series ‘Poets and Poetry 
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The Garrick Playbooks 


A new Series of Plays for Study and Acting. Edited for upper 
forms of Grammar Schools’ use by SIDNEY HEAVEN, s.a., 
Lecturer in the University of London Institute of Education. 


1. THE PURITAINE or The Widow of Watling Street. A 
comedy by an unknown author first published in 1607 and 
attributed, falsely, to Shakespeare in the Third and Fourth 
Folio Editions of his works, 1664 and 1685. With an intro- 
duction on the acting of the play, notes on stage-setting, 
textual notes, and an appendix on ‘The Background of 
the Story’. 6s. 


2. THE PACIFISTS. A Parable in a Farce. By HENRY ARTHUR 
Jones. With an introduction on the author, his place in 
the Theatre, and his relations with George Bernard Shaw; 
and a note on the acting of the play. 5s. 6d. 


3. HOUSEMASTER. A Comedy in Three Acts. By IAN Hay. 
With an Introductory Essay and illustrations of the stage- 
setting. 


Prelude to Modern Prose 


Selected with Introductory Notes and Exercises by M. W. 
PITT, M.A. (Oxon.). 4s. 9d. 
Extracts from the following books have been chosen: 

The Kon-Tiki Expedition (Heyerdahl), Eastern Approaches 
(Maclean), Lord Nelson (Oman), England, their England 
(Macdonnell), Independent Member (Herbert), Stolen Journey 
(Philpot), Elephant Bill (Williams), The Jungle is Neutral 
(Chapman), Man-eaters of Kumaon (Corbett), Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom (Lawrence), Brensham Village (Moore) and Brazilian 
Adventure (Fleming). 


Inspection copies on request 
Educational Department: 17 STANHOPE ST., GLASGOW, C.4 
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READING VOLUME 8 of THE USE OF ENGLISH, I became increasingly con- 
vinced that on the fly-leaf would be an editorial announcement to the effect 
that ‘A prize is offered to the reader of this issue who spots the greatest 
number of syntactical and stylistic faults in it’. Alas, my hopes were dashed; § } 
and I was the more disquieted to read in today’s Times a quotation from an J} 
examination board’s Instructions to Invigilators which provided a perfect } 
example of the sort of thing ‘O’ level English candidates are frequently J |] 
called upon to correct. } 
Apparently the avant-garde of English teachers find the recommendations J |} 

of Sir Robert Gowers out of date, and approve of the following excerpts | 
“7 THE USE OF ENGLISH: } 
. (p. 93) ‘This page predominates the others.’ } 

2. (p. 101) “What affect was he trying to obtain?’ } 

3. (p. 92) “The scratch and gash that often Passes for analysis.’ } 

4. (p. po ‘The literature of ladies’ magazines which is peopled by } 
characters...’ } 

5. (pp. 81-82) “This is not to say that he has not given a lot of people a | 
lot of pleasure.’ [Yet elsewhere on the page, Mr. Barnes obviously } 
considers that to write ‘is not’, “does not’, “will not’, etc. is pompous.] } 

6. (p. 82) A Basic English use of ‘gets’, as in “gets published’, ‘gets accused } 
of’, ‘must be got clear’. } 

7. Expressions such as ‘the majority of’ (p. 88), ‘in the case of’ (p. 100), | 
‘quite a few’. } 

8. The arch use of inverted commas for metaphors such as (p. 89) ‘Stud- } 
ents can take examinations “‘in their stride’”’.’ | 
Instead of boring you with further examples, may I conclude with a } 
protest against Mr. Barnes’ remark on p. 81 that ‘the medium of drama is } 
actors speaking words to an audience’. I spend much of my time teaching 
pupils that the medium of drama is not merely ‘speaking words’. A mute 
actor (such as Celia in the long scene in As You Like It where she is on the 
stage for about quarter of an hour without speaking a word) can rightly ' 
be singled out for special commendation if she acts with her eyes, her 
shoulders, the pit of her stomach—not to mention her brain and her feelings. 
S. M. ANDREWS 
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THINKING AND WRITING 
A. R. Robertson, m.a. 


The course when completed will consist of three books. 
It is intended to provide an adequate course in English 
Comprehension, Grammar and Composition for pupils 
aged 12-15, and is primarily based on the requirements 
of such pupils in the Senior Secondary Schools in Scotland. 

For teachers who have felt the need for a straight-forward 
English Course with large numbers of practical exercises, 
this should be worth careful scrutiny. 

The passages for interpretation which precede each section 
have been chosen with unusual care and will arouse the 
interest of the pupil from the start. The subject matter is 
varied, and is refreshingly up to date. These passages are each 
followed by groups of exercises in interpretation, grammar and 
composition. The questions are well adapted and provide 
material varying from simple and obvious points to questions 
demanding careful reading and understanding of the passage. 


BOOK I 4s. BOOK Il 4s. 3d. BOOK Ill 4s. 3d. 


EXERCISES IN COMPREHENSION 
AND VOCABULARY 
H. M. Hulme, m.a., PH.D. 


A book of comprehension passages to provide practice for 
candidates preparing for the G.C.E. Ordinary level exam- 
ination of the various examining bodies, particular attention 
having been given to the new language paper set by London 
University and the Cambridge Overseas School Certificate 
Examination. 3s. 6d. 


FURTHER ADVANCED ENGLISH 
EXERCISES 


P. R. Heather, B.A. 


The favourable reception accorded to the English and 
General Course for Sixth Forms has encouraged the author 
to produce a book giving a somewhat wider scope to Advanced 
and Scholarship level candidates, technical college and 


training college students. 
7s. 6d. 
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A CRITICAL HISTORY OF CHILDREN’S LITERATURE, edited by Cornelia 

Meigs. [London and New York: The Macmillan Company, 35s.| 
Scholarship and research are the fruits of leisure—subsidised leisure like otis 
enjoyed by the great English editors of the 19th century. The relative 
poverty of Britain during the past twenty-five years has forced us to give 
up the lead in scholarship to America. The United States has already sur- 
passed us in the provision and organisation of children’s libraries; and it is 
to four American experts, all eminent in various fields of children’s litera- 
ture, that we owe this first comprehensive account of the subject. This is 
a remarkable publication, and will immediately become indispensable to 
librarians and all who take a serious interest in children’s books. 

It is divided into four parts. The first, a mere 160 pages, takes the story 
from its origins in mythology to the reign of Queen Victoria; the secot nd, 
which is even shorter, takes it to 1890; the third and fourth parts, occupying 
300 pages, are devoted to the literature of the last sixty years. From the 
point of view of the child of today, as distinct from the historian, this 1s 
undoubtedly a fair proportion, for the literature of even a century ago is 
of interest to only a few in comparison with that of today. Yet, as Dr. 
H. S. Commager points out in a brief but suggestive introduction, it is the 
young who chiefly read the great classics of early and mid-1gth century 
fiction. 

Another point made by Dr. Commager is the difference in national out- 
look revealed by American and Engl ish children’s literature—the former 
egalitarian, adventurous in a provincial way, extolling the virtues of hard 
work and self-reliance; the latter class-conscious, adventurous in an empire- 
building way, extolling the virtue of loyalty to a group. Indeed, it is no 
loss but rather gain that this book should have been written by Americans: 
it is doubtful if any team of English writers could have been found as 
knowledgeable and appreciative about American children’s books as these 
writers are about English ones. Time and again, as in the case of Beatrix 
Potter or Leslie Brooke, they write with admirable sympathy and judgment. 
They display no national bias whatever, and dispose summarily of the legend 
that the ‘original Mother Goose was an 18th century lady of Boston, Mass.” 


To Perrault, if to anyone in partic ular, is due the honour of inventing her. 


a«/s 




















For all who are to-day 














concerned with education— 


for parents no less than for teachers, administrators 
and employers The Times Educational Supplement 
performs an indispensable service. It puts new 
developments in education on the map. It assesses 
changes in practice over the whole field, from the 
nursery school to the university. It is a sounding 
board for the discussion of new ideas and methods 
at home and abroad. And it brings the whole 
developing pattern of present-day education into 


relation with present-day needs and problems. 


THE #aaeey. TIMES 


EDUCATIONAL 
SUPPLEMENT 


EVERY FRIDAY—PRICE 6d. 


Annual subscription rate £1 14s. 8d. 
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The later sections of the book inevitably become to some extent a cata- 
logue of names: but it is a most exhaustive and well arranged catalogue, 
and one for which teachers and librarians may be grateful. The word 
‘critical’ in the book’s title is also, in these later pages, interpreted some- 
what loosely, and there are signs that the authors’ critical vocabulary is not 
quite equal to the task of saying something different about quite so many 
books and writers. It is to be regretted, too, that there are virtually no 
illustrations. On the other hand, the bibliographies at the end of each 
chapter are a valuable feature. A 40-column index completes a unique and 
essential work. JAMES REEVES 


EDWARD THOMAS, by H. Coombes. [Chatto and Windus, 18:.] 
The solid virtues of this book lie a little below the surface. A glance sees 
some Scrutiny mannerisms and a Scrutiny outlook—those optimistic ‘doesn’ts’, 
for example, which strive in vain to put ease into the gait of scholarship, 
and the virtual confining of references within a particular range of writing 
and writers (Heart of Darkness, Nostromo, The Rainbow, Henry James, George 
Bourne, L. H. Myers, T. F. Powys). Does Dr. Leavis commend the many 
who speak in his name? One thinks of W. B. Yeats retorting—when asked 
to praise his imitators—“Was there ever dog that praised his fleas?’ Mr. 
Coombes is no ‘flea’; yet the point seems worth making that such an alleg- 
iance, which is more than simple indebtedness, is not easily associated in 
our minds with criticism of the most penetrating kind. There is certainly 
nothing here which has quite the summing-up power of Dr. Leavis’ dictum, 
‘He [Thomas] was a very original poet who devoted great technical subtlety 
to the expression of a distinctively modern sensibility’. But to this it should 
be added that Mr. Coombes has explored the implications of that dictum 
with independence and insight. 

The parts of this book which discuss Thomas’ temperament strike me as 
the least perceptive. In a short account of Thomas’ life Mr. Coombes is 
concerned to dispel the ‘legends’ which have gathered round the poet’s 
name—the belief, for example, that he found fulfilment in his life in the 
Army; yet from a consideration of the origins and nature of Thomas 
characteristic melancholy nothing very decisive emerges. Certainly Mr. 
Coombes is wise to reject easy explanations, as that this melancholy derived 
from Thomas’ opposition to his father. This kind of situation is commonly 
more complicated; and a father’s uncongeniality is usually found to be a 
lesser cause of disturbance than a mother’s too-compensating and encircling 
love. In any case, the pattern of Thomas’ family relationships is a not 
unfamiliar one, and it seems to have provided precisely those conditions 
which commonly induce in a sensitive child a ‘claustrophobia of the spirit’, 
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x New Poetry * 
Norman Cameron 


COLLECTED POEMS 


1905-1953 


With an Introduction by Robert Graves 


Norman Cameron was one of the few 
original poets of his generation. His poems 
were elegant, witty, lucid, forceful. This 
volume contains all the work (apart from 
his translations of Villon and Rimbaud) 
which was published in his lifetime, 
together with a number of previously 
unpublished poems. 


Recommended by 
THE POETRY BOOK SOCIETY LTD 
THE BOOK SOCIETY 


15s net 


Norman MacCaig 
THE SINAI SORT 


Of Norman MacCaig’s last work, Riding 
Lights, LOUIS MACNEICE wrote, ‘it is 
one of the most exciting books of verse I’ve 
read for some time’. 


12s 6d net 


THE HOGARTH PRESS 
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and send him out from the home (to use Thomas’ own words) in search 
of something chance can never bring. That this ‘something’ is essentially 
the home he has left (home, love, acceptance, goal) and to which he cannot 
in any case return—nor would if he could—is made very clear in D. W. 
Harding’s illuminating essay A Note on Nostalgia (in Determinations); and in 
explicitly rejecting (p. 215) the principal contentions of this essay as they 
apply to Thomas, Mr. Coombes cuts himself off from a valuable clue to 
the life behind a number of the poems (Old Man, The Child on the Cliffs, 
The Glory, The Bridge, I Never Saw that Land, Over the Hills, Home) as well 
as from an insight into certain passages in the prose writing (for example, 
those in The South Country where the city clerk describes with accuracy 
certain quasi-claustrophobic fears and fantasies). 

In the discussion of the prose works (perhaps the best and most important 
part of this book) Mr. Coombes has the field almost to himself; so far as 
I know this body of writing has never before, as a whole, come under the 
scrutiny of a trained critic. Mr. Coombes has no difficulty in showing that 
it was not, as some have suggested, from the early Pateresque prose that 
the poetry was ‘derived’; while he does bring out the way in which the 
prose books developed away from their glamorised beginnings, always in 
the direction of a more contemporary, personal, and precisely-recorded 
experience, until there was achieved that transition in the course of which 
both experience and the expression of it were sharpened into poetry. In 
tracing the course of this development Mr. Coombes also accords the mature 
prose the recognition it deserves. Thomas’ prose comments on the degen- 
eration of country rights and values, for example, show not less than the 
poetry the operation of a ‘modern sensibility’. The same sensibility is in 
evidence in the astonishing literary criticism. 

As I have already said, Mr. Coombes does not give to the poetry as a 
whole the sort of meaning which ought to be suggested by Professor Hard- 
ing’s essay; yet the relevant observations are there—as when he comments 
on Thomas’ ‘habit of recalling and trying to recall, of looking forward and 
wondering’. Mr. Coombes chief purpose is to develop his view of Thomas 
as a poet ‘speaking easily and fluently but with beautiful precision, revealing 
something of his inner life, his spirit, by an extraordinarily sensitive account 
of an experience of the outside world’. The value that I place on this part 
of Mr. Coombes’ book is that he has acceptably re-read for me some poems 
which I already knew well. 

This book is not likely to bring many new readers to Thomas’ prose or 
to his poetry. Against his prose, w hich is difficult to come by, our times 
are in any case firmly set (times when the prose of Clare and of Jefferies, 
and Helen Thomas’ own book, have been found ‘remaindered’ on the 
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For the Secondary School 


M*DOUGALL’S 
ETYMOLOGICAL & BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


This is a comprehensive yet compact reference work containing not 
only definitions, pronunciations and derivations, but also classified 
biographical sections—authors, artists, composers, scientists, explorers 
—together with an unusual number of useful appendices. 

A standard book, used in secondary schools and training colleges 


throughout the country. 
Cloth Boards, §s. 


Write for inspection co 
P py 


McCDOUGALL’S 
30 Royal Terrace, Edinburgh 


























Set a_i ne, 
of the English Language 


This world famous dictionary is the best authority possible to find, 
containing many thousands of new words. There are over 125,000 
references, with full pronunciations, definitions and derivations ‘and 
appendix ‘of useful information. In two editions, de luxe with thumb- 
index, rexine, gilt, 25s. net. Cloth edition, 17s. 6d. net. 


The Nuttall Encyclopaedia 


Complete in one Volume 


The new revised edition of this famous encyclopaedia is now up-to-date 
and covers every known subject, being a true epitome of the contents of 
larger encyclopaedias. Subjects dealt with include History, Literature, 
Biography, Art, Science, Business, etc., etc. 21s. net. 


FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 


1-4 BEDFORD COURT 
Pe Warne & Co. Lid.’ LONDON, W.C2 
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shelves of the bookshops); while the poetry, the product of a subtle and 
adult mind, will hardly be popularised by Mr. Coombes’ subtle and adult 
way of considering it. Those who already know and love Thomas should 
be helped by Mr. Coombes to know him better and love him more. 
J.H.w. 


THE PATTERN OF ENGLISH, by G. H. Vallins. [The Language Library, ed. 
Eric Partridge, Deutsch, 155.] 

LITERARY PHONETIC ENGLISH: suggested principles and practice for 
English Spelling Reform, by Albert Eagle. [Published by the author at 
Instow, Green Lane, Buxton, Derbyshire. Paper covers §s., cloth 6s.] 

THE PRONUNCIATION OF ENGLISH, by Daniel Jones. Fourth edition, 
revised and enlarged. [Cambridge University Press, 12s. 6d.| 

Mr. Vallins describes The Pattern of English as ‘an attempt to show . . . the 

changing pattern of English from the time of King Alfred to the present 

day’. He cannot be said to have done more than demonstrate that the 
language has changed. The book also ‘concerns itself with . . . the conflict 
between... usage and grammar, what is and what ought to be’. This 
treatment of grammar as ‘what ought to be’, especially as it is not consistently 
maintained, is one of several signs of confusion which make it difficult to 
see for whom the book is intended. The discussions of contemporary usage 
are balanced and interesting, as in Mr. Vallins’ earlier books, but the emphasis 
here is on the historical development of inflection, word-order and sentence- 
pattern. This development, however, is merely illustrated and described: it 
never comes to life as development because the forces making for change 
are not discussed. The range of the descriptive commentary is therefore 
restricted to a demonstration of “We used to say that, now we say this’. 

If that is the main purpose of the book the illustrative passages are too few 

and too short. It is not apparent what Mr. Vallins means by his key term 

‘pattern’. At one time he expressly equates pattern with syntax (p. 15), but 

he treats Sentence Patterns and Syntax in separate chapters. The most 

original section is the Praxis, in which short paragraphs from twelve authors, 

Dryden to Eliot, are described and commented on. The comments draw 

attention usefully to features of structure and idiom, but are not systematic 

enough to be models of even simple historical or stylistic analysis. Like the 
book as a whole, this section is more than just interesting chat but is dis- 
appointingly lacking in purpose and precision. On p. 50 a line of Old 

English has been mislaid, and on p. 176, at the bottom, history should be 

historian. 

The rough and ready system of Literary Phonetic English is based on 13 
ways of representing 6 short vowel sounds and 56 ways of representing long 
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GALE. 


THE ELIZABETHAN VOYAGES 
Edited by James Winny 6s 9d 


Prescribed by Cambridge for 1958 - 59 
Other prescriptions to follow 


IN HAZARD 
By Richard Hughes (Queen’s Classics edition) 4s 6d 


Prescribed by Oxford for 1958 - 59; 
by Durham for 1958; by Welsh Board for 1958 


SELECTED LETTERS AND POEMS OF 
JOHN KEATS 
Edited by J. H. Walsh (3rd Impression) 6s 6d 


Prescribed by Cambridge for 1958 - 59; 
by Bristol for 1958 


PARADISE LOST: BOOKS I & II 


Edited by R. R. Pedley 6s 9d 


A scholarly edition, well- but not over-annotated and 
containing the sort of guidance and stimulus required by 
examination candidates. 


and of course... 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE PAPER 


By Denys Thompson (Just reprinted) 6s 6d 


Already adopted for regular use in hundreds of schools 
First large impression exhausted in a year 


CHATTO & WINDUS 


Educational Department 
40 - 42 William IV Street, W.C.2 
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vowel sounds, using the Roman alphabet without diacritical marks. Thus 
mate (=spouse) may be spelt mate, maat, maet, mait and mayt ‘since anyone 
would instinctively give this pronunciation’ to all five forms. A quotation 
will most concisely indicate the tone and appearance of Mr. Eagles’ pro- 
posals: ‘For our oan scool children the advahntages of the skeme of spelling 
here advocated woodd make a hevvenly revolution in thair scool life, for 
it wood rob thair scool days of nearly all thair prezent mizery’. (p. 182). 
The Pronunciation of English, completely rewritten in 1950, has been again 
revised so as to take account of the work of Kékeritz, to enlarge the sections 
on Scottish English and on the phoneme. The masterly combination of 
thoroughness and conciseness which has kept this a standard work for over 
forty years still recommends it even, if not especially, to those who take 
the pronunciation of their own language entirely for granted. I.M 


FICTION AND READERS 


PIGEONS AND PRINCESSES, by James Reeves. [Heinemann, tos. 6d.| 
THE GLEANIE BIRD, by Kathleen Thomas. [ Warne, 8s. 6d.] 
HORSES AND HEATHER, by Gillian Baxter. [ Warne, 8s. 6d.] 

Here are three more additions to the hundreds of expensive, attractively 
produced children’s books that now appear annually. All three books have 
striking dust covers, are admirably printed and illustrated and are written 
in a pleasant, strictly simple style that presents no difficulty whatsoever to 
young children. One of the books, in fact, has a glossary of all the technical 
terms used, so that recourse to a dictionary is unnecessary. 

But in spite of this reading without tears and all the peripheral attractions 
of these three books, I doubt whether any intelligent child will want to read 
them more than once, for their actual substance is thin and somewhat dull, 
and vitality and personal vision are lacking. They are, like so many chil- 
dren’s books today, the work of those ‘who write with ease’, but who have 
little to say or nothing worth saying. 

Although Mr. Reeves is a very competent, versatile writer, he is not at 
his best here, and a comparison between his five fairy stories on the one 
hand and such collections as Grimm’s tales, the stories in Frances Browne’s 
Granny's Wonderful Chair and Miss Alison Uttley’s writings for children on 
the other hand shows how Mr. Reeves’ tales lack enchantment, action and 
originality, although they make agreeable enough reading. Miss Thomas’ 
book is a rambling tale of the countryside anywhere with its usual fictitious 
complement of talking animals who outwit the rather stupid humans and 
live happily ever after in company with ‘old Enoch’, a character who seems 
to have stepped out of one of T. F. Powys’ stories and then been remodelled 
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a new-style binding. 
Author 
ALCOTT, LOUISA M. 
ANDERSEN, HANS 
AUSTEN, JANE 
BALLANTYNE, R. M. 
BLACKMORE, R. D. 
BRONTES, THE 


BUNYAN, JOHN 
CARROLL, LEWIS 

| DEFOE, DANIEL 

| DICKENS, CHARLES 


DUMAS, ALEXANDRE 


ELIOT, GEORGE 
HAGGARD, RIDER 


HUGHES, THOMAS 
LAMB, C. & M. 
MARRYAT, CAPTAIN 
PALGRAVE, F. T. 
SCOTT, SIR WALTER 


SEWELL, ANNA 
STEVENSON, R. L. 


THACKERAY, W. M. 








TWAIN, MARK 


| WELLS, H. G. 


Title 


Little Women and Good Wives 


Fairy Tales 

Pride and Prejudice 
Coral Island 

Lorna Doone 

Jane Eyre 

Wuthering Heights 
Pilgrim’s Progress 

Alice in Wonderland 
Robinson Crusoe 

David Copperfield 

Great Expectations 
Pickwick Papers 
Nicholas Nickleby 

Tale of Two Cities 
Oliver Twist 

The Three Musketeers 
Man in the Iron Mask 
Black Tulip 

Mill on the Floss 

Silas Marner 

King Solomon’s Mines 
Allan Quatermain 

Tom Brown’s Schooldays 
Tales from Shakespeare 
Children of the New Forest 
Golden Treasury 
Ivanhoe 

The Talisman 

Guy Mannering 

Quentin Durward 

Black Beauty 

Treasure Island 

Black Arrow and Prince Otto 
Kidnapped and Catriona 
Master of Ballantrae, efc. 


Vanity Fair 
Innocents Abroad 


Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn 


Kipps 

Invisible Man 

Tono Bungay 

First Men in the Moon 
History of Mr. Polly 
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—The type is all newly set, there is a larger page and the editing has been 
scrupulously done. There are authoritative introductions in the books, there is 
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a little to make him safe for children. Animals predominate, too, in Miss 
Baxter’s Horses and Heather, for it is the horsiest of horse stories for the most 
horsy-minded of readers. The setting is a country riding school managed 
by children, and the story is made up of the usual horsy events that culmi- 
nate in a local gymkhana at which the heroes and heroines win the best 
prizes. “Wasn’t it a good show!’ remarks one of the characters at the end. 
So are these three books, but, like gymkhanas, they are likely to be soon 
forgotten as they are succeeded by more and more very similar entertain- 


ments. RT 


ACTIVE READERS: ‘Big Steamers,’ by A. Wood; ‘Frogman Diver,’ by 
A. Wood; ‘Mystery and Monkshall,’ by G. O’Connor; ‘Summer Tent- 
ing,’ by Mrs. K. M. Gadd. [Ginn, 5s. each.] 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS, ed. M. W. and G. Thomas. [Ginn, 5s.| 

GUNS IN THE WILD, by Ian Serraillier. [Heinemann, 4s. 6d. | 

The preface to the Active Readers states that they are intended for the 

‘non-literary’ reader. A clear well-shaped narrative and rounded characters, 

however, have a universal appeal, and it is not easy to see what these volumes 

offer in their place. 

Three of them give the impression of having been written to provide 
material for the exercises at the end. The exercises to Summer Tenting not 
only call for attention to the text, but provide scope for observation, reason- 
ing, imagination, oral and written work and drawing and painting. The 
language is suited to the halting reader and the sentiment simple. The 
dialogue is out of period and the warm atmosphere of the showman’s van 
is missed. A closer-knit story of circus life would surely have provided 
equally good material for such a fertile deviser of exercises; this account 
enlivened by a few incidents lacks impetus and shape. The illustrations are 
helpful. 

Frogman Diver provides slabs of information on the training of frogmen, 
dam-construction and mine disasters. The exercises lean heavily on the 
factual, but will appeal to practical boys of enquiring mind. The sentence 
structure is monotonous, the vocabulary not particularly easy, and the 
characters difficult to distinguish. The Italian episodes would provide 
material for an exciting story, but here their possibilities are not developed. 

Big Steamers provides an animated history lesson based on the achieve- 
ments of Brunel the engineer, whose personality holds together the incidents. 
Florence Nightingale provides formidable competition. A good deal more 
suggestive than Frogman Diver. 

Mystery at Monkshall is the standard version of the schoolboys’ and girls’ 
holiday adventure with smugglers, told with lively dialogue and clearly 
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“This is an excellent series of abridged 


Ny, 7/ but not re-told classics. The books are 
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neat board covers and clear type.” 


—Education Circular, Western Australia. 


SHORTENED 
CLASSICS 


“‘A scholarly and highly successful presentation of the classics as children’s 
stories.’”,-—The London Teacher. 


“Those who steer a middle course, believing that an entire work is too 
much for a pupil yet deploring re-writing, will find what they want in these 
‘Shortened Classics’. They take the form of a shrewd selection of original 
extracts to provide a continuous narrative—a pleasure to handle and read.”’ 

—Don Bosco Journal. 


“It must be said at once that the publishers have been able to achieve an 
astonishingly well-produced book for the price . . . Bound in dignified 
linson boards with title in gold . .. In any school or class library they would 
stand out; yet at their price they can easily—though almost with sacrilege— 
be used as class text books.”—Teacher’s World 


1. Oliver Twist ... 4s. 6d. 
2. Coral Island 4s. 6d. 
3. Tom Brown’s Schooldays ... ec . 4s. 6d. 
4. Jane Eyre .... aaa sad — | * 
5. Lorna Doone a : oe es a aoe 
6. Ivanhoe i ue ' a me ... 4s. 6d. 
7. The Three Musketeers 5s. Od. 
8. Uncle Tom’s Cabin 4s. 6d. 
9. Hereward the Wake 5s. Od. 
10. The Adventures of Tom Sawyer ue 4s. 0d. 
11. Children of the New Forest ; 4s. 6d. 
12. A Tale of Two Cities ; 4s. 9d. 
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characterised. Oddly this book seems deliberately to dodge opportunities 
for imparting information on archaeology and flora. Its illustrations give 
point to the story. The villain should appear in person in such stories. , 

Gulliver's Travels is a competently abridged version in which the text is 
not abused. It retains the incidents likely to appeal to young readers. 

Mr. Serraillier’s choice of The Gorilla Hunters as the basis of his reader 
is surprising in a writer of talent and taste. Ballantyne’s simple pleasure in 
the slaughter of elephants, natives and gorillas may appeal to boys whose 
former diet of horror comics is now suppressed, but the rank odour of blood 
will turn more sensitive stomachs. The vocabulary is appropriately simple. 

The Active Readers are stoutly bound. The other two books are stoutly 
and elegantly bound. H. G. EARNSHAW 


THE OVERLOADED ARK, by Gerald M. Durrell. [Allen and Unwin, 4s. 6d,] 
This is the story of a trip to the Cameroons to collect wild animals, but itis 
more than a book of Natural History; it is a book of characters. They show 
themselves in Mr. Durrell’s utterly sane relationships with his many native 
assistants (already commemorated in his earlier book, The Bafut Beagles), in 
his friendly but practical care for his animals and in the very modest portrait 
of himself. The great pains he takes to understand the humblest of the 
African hunters and the commonest of his animal collection reveal a sym- 
pathy which makes him a perfect writer for children. 

Unfortunately the best part of the story is written in dialogue like this: 
‘Masa, na bad beef dat. If ’e go bite you, you go die’. This presents no 
difficulty to a teacher reading aloud, but younger children will be held back 
who would otherwise be able to read the story on their own. 

In The New Noah, Mr. Durrell, aware of the difficulty, has retold the 
best of this and other stories in simple narrative. But until a cheap school 
edition of this book comes out, The Overloaded Ark is better than no Durrell 
at all. 

Miss Sabine Baur’s beautiful compact illustrations enrich the text. R.J.H 


MUDLARKS AND MYSTERIES, by Frank Knight. [Macmillan, 7s. 6d.] 
Ever since Arthur Ransome charmed an earlier generation there has been a 
steady tradition of healthy young boys and girls with enviably happy fathers 
and mothers enjoying brisk holidays on our estuaries and coastal waters. 
This is such a book. 

The author is a sailor and he sets his modest mystery in a geographical 
background he knows well. The plot is well salted with boat-lore and it 
relies on the pluck and enterprise of its young heroes to see it home. The 
story is narrated in the language of Brenda, the heroine aged twelve; a device 
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Fun and Fancy 
W. R. S. McINTYRE 


This book is an anthology for boys and girls in the first and second years of 
Secondary Schools who are not fluent readers. It includes traditional 
rhymes, verses by standard and modern poets, and old and new ballads. 
All have an obvious rhythm, and striking rhymes. Illustrated. 5s. 6d. 


They Served Mankind 
4 JAMES WATT 6 RICHARD ARKWRIGHT 
BOSWELL TAYLOR 


Two new books in a series of simple biographies, entitled They Served 
Mankind. The text has been prepared with the express purpose of giving 
the older pupils of Secondary Schools an interesting and easily readable 
account of notable people and their work. Illustrated. 1s. 9d. each. 


Scholars’ Library 
(General Editor GUY BOAS, M.A.) 


KING HENRY THE FIFTH KING LEAR 
CORIOLANUS 
These three reprints are now available. Each volume contains the text of the 
play and an introduction, notes, appendixes and questions. 4s. each. 


MACMILLAN & CO LTD, St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C.2 

















A SAMPLER OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Edited by LIONEL GOUGH, Senior English Master, Marlborough College. 
With an Introduction by NEVILL COGHILL. 

In calling this book a ‘sampler’ Mr. Gough makes the word mean what he 
chooses it to mean: the book suggests a variegated, richly-coloured pattern; 
it is also a collection of samples. These samples are arranged in a roughly 
chronological order from the eighth century to the twentieth, and each sample 
is (a) memorable, (b) typical of its author, and (c) good English. 

Ready May. About 7s. 6d. 


A MINIMUM GRAMMAR OF FUNCTION 


By R. T. LEWIS, s.a. and J. A. STONE, .a. 

This book is a modern presentation of the approach to grammar which 
made A NEW OUTLINE GRAMMAR OF FUNCTION successful for so 
many years. It will prove invaluable in the lower and middle forms of Second- 
ary Schools of all types. Ready April. About 5s. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 
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more likely to appeal to fond grown-ups than to less sentimental young 
readers. R.J.H 


ADVENTURE TODAY, edited by E. W. Parker, m.c. [Longmans, Green, 
4s.] 
Most teachers like to introduce a new book of adventure by saying a little 
about it and then reading some part of it aloud. This book introduces ten 
recent books of adventure in just this way. Where the original story isa 
closely connected narrative as in The Bombard Story the extract can be little 
more satisfying than a taste; those taken from books like Jim Corbett’s My 
India describe complete episodes which can stand on their own. 
Sensibly used by an interested teacher, with the parent books on the 
library shelves this book could be useful. D. J. TAYLOR 


SHORT STORIES OF ACTION, edited by G. F. Lamb. [Allen and Unwin, 
4s. 6d.| 
Although The Speckled Band and A Descent into the Maelstrom have been 
included in previous junior collections, this book will best suit more senior 
forms. A mature mind is needed to judge the characters and to appreciate 
the motive of a story such as John Brophy’s The Prodigal Calf. The careful 
technical construction of the successful short story and the variety possible 
within its limited aim are well illustrated by this collection. 
This is a most valuable book for private reading, public discussion and 
bold imitation by senior classes. D. J. TAYLOR 


UNDER THE RED ROBE, by Stanley J. Weyman. [Murray, 4s. 9d.] 
Grubby copies of this book must lurk in cupboards all over the country; 
but it is wrong to think that it has had its day, for each generation must 
meet it anew. It is a thriller. The French Historical background is neither 
prop nor impediment to the swaggering adventure of M. de Berault in the 
secret service of Cardinal Richelieu. The hero’s fine sense of honour, the 
heroine’s devotion and the Cardinal’s scheming are the very stuff of school- 
boy Romance. The book pretends to be no more. 

This edition is shortened but not simplified and the notes are rightly kept 
to a minimum. The exercises included are rather too detailed and mature 
for the young reader for whom this book is surely intended. 

D. J. TAYLOR 


THE GOLDEN MONKEY, by Frank Knight. [Macmillan, 5s.] 
Captain Knight spins a brisk yarn of the clipper ship “Merry Maiden’ and 
her voyage round the world in 1854. The adventure includes enough techni- 
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Mr. Woolley has had wide experience in teaching students in 
evening classes and his book covers the syllabus for the 
Preliminary examinations. 
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THE WRITER’S WAY 
An Anthology of English Prose 

James Reeves 
A wide choice of extracts, an ingenious method of grouping and cross- 
referencing them, and biographical notes will help pupils in upper forms to 
write good English by studying the writing of others. 6s 6d 

FIRST STEPS IN PROSE STYLE 
E. C. Axford 


A book for the Certificate and pre-Certificate years to encourage dis- 
crimination in reading and to develop the pupils’ powers of self-expression. 
3s 6d 


THE ENGLISH SUBJECTS SYNTHESIS 
In Theory and Practice 
F. C. Happold 


This book, based on practical experiment, shows how training in English 
skills provides the co-ordinating factor by which all the English subjects can be 
combined in a single synthesis. 6s net. 
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cal information on sails, trade-winds, navigation, and foreign ports to satisfy 
the most practical. This edition has, however, been simplified and abridged 
for backward readers. Those who teach such children know that more than 
the vocabulary must be simplified. The idiom, the structure and nature of 
the ideas themselves must be paraphrased to stir and inform the minds of 
the backward. I doubt if much can be done by editing; a gifted teacher is 
needed to recreate the story in simpler terms. The imaginative jump into a 
world of 1854 and the nautical jargon of a clipper ship are too much for a 
backward reader. For the rest, it remains an exciting story. D.J. TAYLOR 


ENGLISH FOR TECHNICAL STUDENTS 


GENERAL ENGLISH FOR TECHNICAL STUDENTS, by E. Frank Candlin. 
[University of London Press, 6s.] 
As in his Planned English Course and English Course for Professional Students, 
Mr. Candlin is again thoroughly practical. His new book, which covers 
the English syllabus of the Associated Examining Board’s G.C.E., and is 
meant for the upper forms of Secondary Technical and Modern Schools 
and day-release and evening classes, goes into careful detail and gives ample 
working material. The chapters on description and on reading and under- 
standing are particularly good. Of great interest is the attempt to liberalise 
the content of technical college English. The chapters on “Things to look 
for’ in a novel, a play, a film, and poetry may seem elementary, but those 
who try to interest the non-academic student in these subjects will appre- 
ciate that the approach is at the right level. It is puzzling, however, that 
the text is often unsuitable in its wording: apprentice bricklayers will read 
with contempt that ‘the greatest gift of the poet is to catch and express 
oeauty in beautiful words’. Presumably, Mr. Candlin, by the force of his 
own personality and enthusiasm, can put material across which does not 
read well in cold print. Nevertheless, this book marks a break with tradi- 
tion, and is a heartening example of a liberal approach. It will be a great 
help to the teacher of English to technical students. 
JOHN GILLARD WATSON 


RECORDED PROSE 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH PROSE 1400-1900, edited by Eirian 
James. [Cambridge University Press, 12s. 6d., school edition 6s. non-net; 
recorded by senior members of Cambridge University for the British 
Council. | 


This is a bold and creditable enterprise. Sixty extracts from English prose, 
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LITERARY ESSAYS 
by David Daiches 


‘** .. He has immense learning—worn as it should be worn, lightly but 
firmly. 

These essays are not seminal, in the sense that they do not attempt to 
establish new techniques or criteria of criticism, but as the balanced 
judgements of a man of profound learning who has nevertheless retained 
a true understanding of the interdependencies of literature and experience 
they could hardly be bettered.” The Listener 


Demy 8vo. 240 pages 16s. net 












RHETORIC AND ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
by Sir Herbert Grierson 


‘“‘All that writers could desire . . . covers delightfully with unobtrusive 
erudition and indisputable judgement, the whole art of persuasion. Spoken 
and written in the true tradition.”’ Time and Tide 


Cr. 8vo. 172 pages 7s. 6d. net 
EDINBURGH: Tweeddale Court LONDON: 39a Welbeck Street 

















SHAKESPEARE’S WORDPLAY 


M. M. MAHooD 
Professor of English, University College, Ibadan | 


In this volume Shakespeare’s poems are presented as essential to his dramatic | 
effect. The Wordplay of five sample plays and of the Sonnets is discussed in a 
way which brings out fresh meaning in each work. 18s. 


METHUEN’S ENGLISH CLASSICS 
SPENSER’S MINOR POEMS 


A Selection edited by R. P. C. MUTTER 
Dept. of English, King’s College, London 


This selection is intended mainly for Sixth Form and first-year University 
students. An Introduction and explanatory notes are included. 7s. 
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starting with Malory and ending with Samuel Butler, have been printed in 
book form and recorded. The result is an anthology in which the ear and 
the eye are of equal importance. It has always been difficult to train the 
ear to respond to the subtler rhythms and tensions of prose and for this 
reason the book and records in conjunction are significant. 

By itself the book is not very remarkable; it is both limited and vindicated 
by the records. A prose anthology i is a notoriously dangerous undertaking. 
So many writers cannot be represented fairly by any extract. Miss James 
is further handicapped by the fact that the number of extracts is restricted 
(there are thus neither grave omissions nor exciting departures from tradi- 
tion) and that each must be of approximately the same length. She has 


exercised her prerogative as an editor mildly enough, in so far as many of 


the passages are very well known indeed. Bacon’s Essay ‘Of Truth’, Haz- 
litt’s ‘My First Acquaintance with Poets’, and Keats’ letter on the cameleon 
Poet are all included. On the other hand, her choice can be unexpected. 
The passage from Part II of The Pilgrim’s Progress is a pleasant instance. 
Her avowed aim is to ensure that each extract is as much of an entity as 
possible and that it pleases. In general she is conscientious and successful in 
achieving this. The book is pleasantly laid out with clear references to the 
edition used, the first edition, and the authors’ dates. The final quarter is 
taken up by a commentary intended to refer each passage to its literary and 
social context. This suffers from lack of space and a resulting tendency to 
slickness. Euphuism is defined merely as ‘an affected manner of writing’ 
and there are lapses into critical cliché: it is surely no longer necessary to 
praise Jane Austen for her ability to depict life ‘through the w rong end of 
a telescope’. Nevertheless Miss James’ comments are on the w hole sound 
and palatable. There is also a Glossary and a list of editions at present avail- 
able, both well up to University Press standard. 

The records are more original and therefore more stimulating. I have 
only heard six of the total of thirty, all of which were made under the 
supervision of Miss James and George Rylands, Fellow of King’s College, 
by senior members of Cambridge University. The first reaction is one of 
relief, for the somewhat sterile atmosphere of the $.C.R. has not pervaded 
these interpretations as might have been feared; though certain speakers are 
guilty in this respect—Gibbon’s irony is slurred throughout by an unneces- 
sarily supercilious accent. A passage from Ecclesiastes is declaimed with 
more than a hint of that philosophical jauntiness peculiar to universities. 
But the general standard of speaking, for precision and sensibility, is high. 

It is difficult not to identify the voices on these records with someone 
specific, either the writer himself or one of the characters in the narrative. 
This illusion is often sensibly fostered. Coleridge has a tough deep voice, 
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The Poet’s Craft 
A. F. SCOTT 


This course in the critical appreciation of poetry is in five 
sections. The opening section, The Poet’s Manuscript, has 
photographs of manuscript poems by twenty-five poets, 
each faced by a transcription reproducing its deletions and 
alternatives. The second section presents for comparison the 
first published version of eight well-known poems, with 
revisions published later. Section three, Raw Material, gives 
six poems with the source used by the poet for his poem. In 
the fourth section, Poet’s Translation, 34 poetical versions of 
twelve originals are given. (An appendix gives the poems in 
the original). The last section, Poems for Appreciation, 
contains 120 poems, paired for contrast and comparison, 
unsigned, and with a specific critical subject suggested for 
each pair. A paper identifying the authors of these poems is 
available from the publisher. The immediate aim of The 
Poet’s Craft is to provide a course for the criticism paper of 
G.C.E. ‘A’ level, and university scholarships. Its larger aim is 
to please and instruct all students of poetry. Mr Scott is well 
known as the editor of Poems for Pleasure, now in use in 
schools and colleges throughout the world. 


School edition, 12s. 6d. 


Library edition, 18s. net 


A Prospectus is available 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
BENTLEY HOUSE, 200 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1 
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slightly testy but very wise. Hazlitt a chatty, lighter tone. The extract from 
Villette is spoken with urbanity by a woman who has considerable sympathy 
for the underlying tenderness of the writing. 

Two records deserve special mention. One consists of passages from The 
Pilgrim’s Progress and Traherne’s “Third Century’ (Centuries of Meditation) 
respectively; the other of passages from The Mill on the Floss and Tess of the 
d’ Urbervilles. 1 found each of these dramatic and imaginatively stimulating. 
Voice and tempo have been carefully considered, yet the final effect is 
happily spontaneous. Bunyan is spoken with a matter-of-factness which 
heightens the spiritual significance: thus fear does become tangible ‘An ugly 
thing, child; an ugly thing’. Conversely Traherne’s more intellectual de- 
scription of childhood is spoken with passion and the adjectives ‘glittering’ 
and ‘sparkling’ are invested with a double meaning. 

From The Mill on the Floss Miss James has chosen one of the most de- 
lightful episodes—Aunt Pullet showing her new bonnet to Mrs. Tulliver. 
The scene is a small one, but spoken with a fine admixture of humour and 





gentle melancholy it transcends triviality and gives a glimpse of that sort of 


veiled universality at which certain English writers can excel. ‘Ah, it’s the 
way i’ this world’. The choice of the description of Angel’s meeting with 
Tess, when she descends from her bedroom to do the afternoon skimming, 
is equally commendable. The alliteration is unexpectedly effective—‘wood- 
hooped pails’—but it is the physical impact of this extract which is so 
memorable. The richness of Tess’ beauty spills over the whole passage: 
heat, stillness and sensuality are all conveyed to a remarkable degree. 
There seems little doubt that where the book suffers from the apparent 
uniformity and dead weight of prose, these records do often succeed in 
revealing its complexity. Their value to teachers in the upper forms needs 


no further emphasis. 

[NOTE: Tape recordings and 78 r.p.m. records of each of the extracts 
in this anthology are available. Information about prices and supply can 
be had from the Director, Recorded Sound Department, The British 
Council, 65 Davies Street, London, W.1.] 


ANN HOWGATE 
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